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(‘I WILL NEVER LEAVE YORESHIRE, BLANCHE, TILL I CAN TAKE YOU WITH ME!”’] 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 


—o—— 


OHAPTER VII. 


Waex Blanche Browne recovered from that 
fong death-like swoon, the whole scene was 
changed, and she could hardly recall her last 
waking sensation. 

was reclining now on a soft couch 
drawn up close to the blazing fire, wrapped in 
ac dressing-gown trimmed with lace. 
Her beautiful hair fell round her like a veil of 
golden brown. Her feet were covered with 
an eiderdown quilt, while a delicious air of 
warmth and comfort pervaded the whole 


place, 

The girl looked round her in surprise. She 
= fardly believe that Stadley Grange 
oasted such & room. It was of moderate 
size and carpeted with thick, warm Brussels. 
bet were rich crimson curtains drawn 
by goin, pment = these wae seliarel 

Taperies guipure 5 e 
{iraitare was covered in crimson damask, 
there were dainty antimacassars and 





pretty trifles of muslin and embroide: 
Reet. 7 


A small brass bedstead stood in the centre 
of the apartment, and an open door revealed 
a smaller chamber furnished with toilet 
appliances or Blanche would have fancied 
herself in a drawing-room. 

How had she reached this bright, cheerful, 
place, and what had happened before she got 
there? Blanche put one of her thin hands to 
her white face and tried to collect her 
thoughts, but memory would not return 
clearly, and the only result of her attempt 
was that two large tears rolled slowly down 
her cheeks. 

** You are better now.”’ 

It was Mrs. Lenard who spoke. Her step 
was noiseless, her voice fall of kindness, and 
yet poor Blanche felt a strange shudder shake 
her frame. 

‘* Have I been ill?” 

Memory had returned now. She recalled 
every taunting word of Jinks and all the 
horrors of the blue-rooms, How would the 
widow explain the imprisonment there, and 
her own false statement that she would see 





Lady Barbara? It seemed to Blanche im- 
possible that Mrs. Lenard had any power to 
explain this clearly, and till she did Blanche 
felt she could not trust her. 

‘You fainted,” said Mrs. Lenard, quietly, 
without the least embarrassment. ‘ That 
stupid Jinks actually showed you: into the 
indigo rooms where no one has been for years. 
Why, the lock was hampered so that if I had 
not fouud you you might have been unable to 
get away. A fine fright you would have been 
in!’ 

Blanche thought she had had the fright, 
but she only looked straight into the widow's 
face, and said gravely,— 

“ But you éold Jinks to take me to the blae- 
room |" 

“ Yes, the d/ue-room, uot the indigo, which are 
in quite a different wing. I knew Lady Bar- 
bara was sitting in the blue parlour to enjoy 
the sunshine. It was idiotic of Jinks to make 
such @ mistake, but she says after not having 
a visitor for eleven years she got confused, 
and we must forgive her blunder.” 

“T don’t like Jinks.” 

A shade passed over Mrs, Leonard's face. 
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‘* Uihfotfunatély we all have te put upwith 
some thifigs we @ob't lil when living in 
anothé gerson'’s h@mse. Lady Barbara, is 
devotéd to Jinks, who is a good creaturé in 
the main. If it comes to liking, do. yeu 
suppose J like to be shut up here? Why, your 
coming to-day was the greatest event we have 
known at the Grange.”’ 

« Flow aid you find me, Mrs. Lenard?” 


“ Why, I. went up to Lady Barbara 
directly the men had left, and discovered you 
hed never been near her. Unfortunately, she 
kept me three mortal hours in her room, for 
she gets more exacting every day, and she 
Was annoyed and angry at the idea of 
strangers having got into the Grange, so I had 
@ worse time of if than ever. The moment I 
could get away I went to look for you, and 
that silly Jinks told me where she had taken 
you. I assure yom I felt quite angry with 
her, and she was frightened herself when we. 
found you in a little erashed heap. on the, 
floor; but we picked yor. mp and, brought you 
here, and I hope. by to-moskow, you will Be 
none the worse for your adventure.” 

It was a plausible story, fldently told, bat 
it had one or two weak paints, and) Blanch 
detected thent mr once, 
evidently had 
devoted to Ji 
surely know hes habits. 
honestly belieyed her in 





‘admitting Jinks 
indigo rooms, 
dirt which: 


pered, it had simply 
> ie ia £0 as Only to open from the 
outside, 

BL felt frightened. She wished her- 
self back in London; se longed with, 
of, cuchweary pain for the sight of kj 
Norman's kindly face. Her terrors 

limve fled. atehe very squndof his voige, 

Poor chii@i she fclfinmja sea of trouble, 
Sie was net suspicious She was ready to 
admit the sight of unempected. visitora might 
Ihave been a little overwhelming after eleven 
yemes of retirement, to am over- worked! ser 
yaut; but she could sot forget she: t 


ifgolence. The whole thigg waa and | 
Wheanny, but, amid al} Her Toubue, Biteaie to 


was faithfal to her fits} comvictionsheshould 
never like Jinks. 

Mes. Lenard rang foe» teg,.and i was 
beooght up promptly. 


To Blanche it seemed rather at elaborate } 
dimmer than the homely repast she had beam} 


used to associate with five o'clock. There 
were \two or three hot dishesof savoury dain- 
ties, besides biscuits, preserves, and coffee, 
The widow pressed her guest assiduously to 
eat, bunt Blanche had gone through too much 
in the last few honrs to have an appetite; she 
said frankly she felt too strange and troubled 
to be hungry. 

Mrs, Lenard lcoked at her keenly. 

‘You must get over that, my dear,”’ and 
her eyes seemed fo Bisnche to read'her through 
and throagh. ‘I omiferstood your mother 
was dead. | She left Bb I know, to Lady 
Barbara's sole .guariianship. Your home 
must ‘be at the Grange for the next two or 
three years, so you had better try and make 
yourself contented.” 

“T hope Fam not ungrateful; bat it is all 
to new and strange, F never was in the 
country before since I wad a child,” 

** And I Supposé you were poor enough in 
London?”’ 

" Poor! We worked from morning to night, 
and yetI can't remenrber aver having enough 
money for our daily wants. Hard work killed 
my mother, Mre. Lenard, a little money 
would have saved her life. It is. when I re- 
member that I feel, as thon 
be happy in Lady Barbara's house.” 

“ You must try,” said Mrs, Lenard,gravely ; 
“tis a teary. life for a young girl, bat I 
hayée a very pleasant sittingroom, with a 
piano and-plenty of mtusic. Mudie sends us 


down a box of books every month, so yon 
won't lack occtpation,.and yon will see in.a 










liar tastes, so she might be fF! 
; bat if co, #Bat worthy world | 


gh I oonld néver . 


} very littlevtime you will be) regonciledy to =, 
7 ” 


obustry | 
Lady Barbara wantme tostay ? '* 
asked Blanche, reluctantly. 

“‘ She ingietg upon it. We.had a long dis- 
cussion 08; amd I ventured’ te suggest 
you would find the Grange a dreary home, and 
that a year or two at a good échool at the 
séaside would be the making of you; bat 
faay, Barbara, was, indignant at the bare 
idea,’ 

“I should notlike her to send me.to school, 


it would cost so march,’ 
“You babgyt’ why she is as tich ag 
Croesus!” 


“But I haveme.ciaigy on her,” 
** None, the lawwill allow,” said Mrs. 
Lenard, ; “but, nevertheless, you 





flushieftrimson dyed Bilanche's 


A strange 
pale face, She dguld not have lived 










"bed , before her father was, a 









h 
ea elt 





; smother far benegth him 


~ih which the widow had 
vey he had betrayed ag. 
ngother, and yet thas, 


ngetamp in her throat, 


world, 
present she acta 

“ Refuses to see: | 
Blanche, ime@dons of amazement, 

Mrs. Lenatd nodded. 

‘* And ye#@he means to keep me here for 
two years? Mrs. Lenard, Ican't make it 
oat.” 

‘‘T have given up trying to understand 
Lady Barbara,'’ said the fair, widow, looking 
hopelessly perplexed. “She is the stra 
creature. She hinted -that. if you were like 
your father. it would only awaken painfal as- 
sociations.- I think she.was very: fond ef him 
long.age.”’ * 

‘‘ Mother always said I waslike, my father. 
It-was Dolly who,took after her.” 

Mrs.. Lenard, dropped the poker she had 
taken up fo stir the fire, making a londclatter ; 
perhaps the noise. tried -her nerves for. she 
looked ashen white as she asked,— 

‘* Hane yous sister? I don’t know, how I 
got the idea, but I thought yon ;weraan only 
chi Ww 

‘So Iam. Dolly died long ago, before I 
can remember.: Mother never got over.it.” 

‘Very foolish, of her!’’ commented Mrs. 
Lonard, “ she shonld have remembered it was 
one mouth less to feed. And you are eighteen ? 
I hope your head is not fall of love.and lovers, 
for Lady Barbara wen't stand anything .ef 
that sort!” 

Blanche dréw heréelf up proudly. 

** Poor people don’t-make acquaintance with 





stent 
bnnd 
eraéve was Heaven's bes ay [ 


z. 
_ 









gentlemen, Mrs, Lenard, and. though I have, 








ai Sa in the = I on"e shi I 

any,one w asn'$a gentidman. 
bat, as he Be, P| makes nodifférence, tor 
I don’t eve In love.”’ 

“You, are;® most extraordinary girl, | 
shalltry and-persuade Lady Barbara to see 
you, for your ideas are after her own heart, 
She seems most kindly disposed towards yon, 
She says I am to send to London for anythi 
you fancy, and that we are) to spare no pains 
to make you happy. Only she says she can. 
not see you; she thinks her nerves would not 
stand the shock.” 

‘* Ig she so very old?” 

“ She is under fifty, but she was always a 

fanciful weman, disposed to think 
herself an invalid, and yon may imagine that 
the life she has led the last eleven years has 


tended to make her morbid.” 
_ Why does she lead it?” 
- .* Beoause she chooses, I I am sure 
$ worn myself to death trying to alter 
.. Fancy, she has not-been her door 
“eleven years! I calbis. wicked!" 





he must be very miserable.” 
le is happy enough: I think when Lady 
ed an B 








ar bara came into thepreperty, 
ned her she sould: be. married for 
od it turned her morbid on 
ne) P ~ mist oO _ a the 
Marry unfortunately, « the three 
ouewae happy ia her love affair. 
igeat-elaped with somalawyer’s clerk, 
seem» The Earl never for. 












#hink we 


even 












st 8 time 

made: and come 
imfora share af her money bags: It’s odious 
té suck » 


9 see 
‘He sever Bad eucli.a thought,’ wie! 
| Blanche; ‘‘ be was sont London by 


Brave. He igia great generous to have 
any motive.” 
aud did novstay much longer, and 
the sifkiness;of her manner quite returned 
before she left the room. 

She told Blanche that by Lady Barbara's 
ordérs Jinks (the husband, not Mehalab) had 
gone down to the station for her luggage and 


that she horselt shad prritgen te her own. ont- 
fitter to send down ‘w complete wardrobe fora - 


young lady. 

Her last words were an assurance that no 
expense should) be on ber dear girl's 
behalf, and, that all required of Blanche .in 
refurn.was.a promiae never fo intrude ungom- 
moned on Lady Barbara, or. to. Jeave. the 
grounds alone, 

** Of course we can’t shot. you up so_clase 
as we have been shut_up, ouxselves,’’ said the 
widow, sweetly ; “is wonld bearuel; but there 
is,an-excellent pheoton in the stable, and Iam 
not-a bad whip, so sometimes when Lady 
Berto can me.I will take you for 4 
long drives. and-now, ch IT russ say - 
night. If you are to lose those white cheeks 
and that thin face, ger plenty of sleep. 

o 


Don't. b up. in the morning, I always 
breakfast Pay Barbara toe I will tell 
Jinks to bring yours when, shé, comes: up to 
light the. fire, Don’t stir, till you've had it, 
and as soon as Lam free I in, £0 ¢6 
how,you feel.” 


Left alone Blanche did not attempt to got 
bed,. The luxnry of the. conch, the, warmth of 
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the fire, lnlled’‘her int> a kind of bodily repose. 
She had been travelling the whole of the pre- 
vious night, and she had gone through enough 
since her arrival at the Grange to unhinge the 
strongest‘nerves. ’ 

She was very weary, and the immenveeffort 
at self-control she had madé while speaking to 
Mrs, Lenard relaxed now; the tears rained 
down her cheeks. It seemed to her never in 
the days of her hardest straggles with poverty 
had she been &0 miserable, 

She was calm at last. There was consola- 
tion in the thoughtthat Mr: Norman, at least, 
knew of her coming to the Grange. If things 
went very badly with her. surely she could 
write and claim the friendship he had offered: 
her. 

She was happier when this idea came to her, 
and began to think of undressing. Indeed 
she had risen from the couch when the 
gound of voices: outeide her door roused ‘her 
attention. 

“Tt will be-easy enough,” eaid the silky 
tones she had learned to distrust. ‘' Stie’s 
nothing but @ simpletén: It will be: easy 
enough to blind her.” 

“ She’a’ not much sense,” agreed’ Jinks, 
“ bat you're playing a dangeronypame, ma'am, 
which I have told you often before; you’ve got 
the girl now whié¢h is jost what you “wanted, 
and I should say the seoner*you' ended things: 
the better‘and safer forall of ns.’* 

“ Do-you know who that young: man we? 
Another of them? Really, Jinks, there’seems 
= end to these Keith; they turn upon every 
ride. 

“You've waited too long}” retstted* the ser- 
vant; “ you couldn't expect tohave things your 
own way always. You'll come*to grief now 
unless you set to work-and finish things.” 

Trembling in every limb Blanche'erept into 
bed. Very little of the conversation had been 
comprehensible to her’; but she did understand 
there was some @ark secret at the Grange, 
and that Jinks and Mts, Lenard were lexpued 
together for some evil purpose. 

As she closed her weary eyes the girl-felt a 
pang of pity for her aunt. Lady Barbara's 
selt-will'could have brought “her little happi- 
ness since it had estranged her-from all her 
friends and left only suchwomen as there’ to 
tend her declining ‘years. 

Blanche felt vaguely there wag'a mystery— 
& something hidden at the Grange; but she 
could not even guess its nature, only she made 
up her mind the first time she was alone: with 
Lady Barbara to tell herhow brave and trne 
was Ker kinsman— Keith Normav. 

It seemed to Blanche his friendly presence 
would be a tower of strength to the poor ‘en- 
feeble? woman, whose morbid fancies had 
secinded her so long, 


see 


CHAPTER VIIT. 


_Kennetn Bruce had started the idéa ofa 
disguise, and Keith Norman was not long in 
carrying it into‘execution. 

The very day after Dr. Ward's revelations 
he went down to Studley completely meta- 
morphosed; £0 far as his outer mamwent, and 
as the bitterly inclement weather! had: most 
conveniently given him a cold, his voice had 
all the hoareeness recommended by his friend, 
Withont any effort om hisown part. 

Still, though he felt tolerably secure of the 
difference between Mr. Hixgins, retired mer- 
chant, and Keith Norman, lawyer, he deemed 
it jast de well not to go to:the “ Munro!/Arms,” 
where Mra, Smith's astuteness might trouble 
him, and therefore put up atthe « 

Hotel,” 9 rival establishment: of. a somewhat 
— class, 

He took good care to tell the landlady! he 
—— her guest for two or athe we ard 

@ made most liberal arrangements for. his 
Creature comforts so that she naturally looked 
beeen a —— ne and #0 over- 

im with attention th 
regretted his‘choice of a douticiles: pemere 


Two days passed uneventfully enough. Mr. 
Higgins found his-cold quite too bad to venture 
out, and ashe spent his whole time at the bay 
window, which commanded a view of the high 
read from; S:udley: Grange, considering the 
little there-was to: amuse him in the house, it 
seerhed very sensible to try and divert. his 
mind in that fashion ; but on the third after- 
neon his patient g was rewarded by 
thevight of a pretty phaeton, drawn by two 
spirited ponies and driven by Mrs. Lenard, at 
whose side ‘was the girl, who, deppite his anti- 
matrimonial resolations, had. haunted his peace 
ever since he first saw her. 

Bat, ob, how she was, altered. H- had left 


ing.about her every mark of poverty; He saw 
now an elegant young lady, dressed in. softly 
falling cashmere, half covered with crape, and 


far toque sat coquettishly on her golden browa 


Surely they were both changed; but Keith 
felt dimly the change was notin /is favoar, for 
while he had passedifrom a gentleman’ to'a 
‘‘ person,!’ she had developed froma grab.to a 
butterfly, He half thought he liked her 
better.in the chrysalis state, and yet it was 
herd to find fanlé with anything so fair and 

racefal as. the, picture. she. now! presented. 
fividently they .were: good to her so fur as 
externals‘went; bat-was she happy? Some- 
how,’ io» that. brief glimpse. of her, he 
thonght not. 

Despitehie oolé,. Mr; Diggins took his hat, 
and braving the east wind, went out into the 
villagestrect, Hehad-not watked far before 
he came up with the phaeton waiting, outside 
the post-office. 

Mrs, Lenard had gons inside, leaving: the 
ponies in her friend's care. Keith looked 
right andi left. cautiously, but there was not 
a creature about. 

The ' Biudley -office, like: many another 
‘rural one, consisted of the front room of a 
small. cottages As the window was veiled 
with a black tarletan blind, and the door was 
closed on account of the cold; it seemed un. 
: likely Mrs; Lenard: conld keep a watch on 
Blanche’'s actions: from within, especially as 
' a dong stripof garden divided the cottage from 

the road: 


As the postmaster was profoundly: stupid, 
and very deaf,the odds were he would detain 
the fair widow some time. 

Keith grasped all thesefacts in an instant: 
The next moment he was at the sidé of the 
phaeton. 

** Blanche!” 

She was his cousin.. He had thought of 
her continually all these days; He had made 
up hie wnind, so firmly to. be her protector and 
champion: that he: had-well-nigh forgotten 
she had only seem him once, and perhaps 
regarded hini as ‘a stranger. She looked: at 
him in such bewilderment that his disgnise 
flashed wpon’ him, and he’ saw she never 
‘gnessed that the middle-aged Mr. Higgins 
was really her late travelling companion: 

“ Have you forgotten: Keith Norman?” 

‘No, oh, nol’ Bat-——” 

‘* He is beside you: Blanche, I dare not 
attempt to explain things to you now, but 
believe me, this disgniae is necessary, and 
trust me that I. have'a strong motive for the 

tion.” 

“I do trast you,!’ said Blanche, faintly ; 
“ buat, ohy if Mrs: Lenard eees:you.”’ 

“ She cannot hurt. me.” 

“ You . don't know,” and Blanche’s voice 
trembled. ‘‘ Sometimes I think she hates 

ou.” 

‘“‘ If she sees us together you are directing me 
the way to Netherton. As for her hatred I 
think I prefer it to oo Now, child; 
I implore you to speak kly. Tell mo, are 
you happy at Studley Grange? ”’ 


t+ To-his dismay-she burst into tears. 


“Oh, Mr. Notman tase me away. I have 
tried to be contented there. I have, indeed, 
bit I am so frightened. I feel a2 thongh the 





Grange were fall of mysteries.’’ 


her the week before a littleshabby girl, bear- | 


a small cloth jacket trimmed'with far, while a | 


‘““Why, what's the matter? Aren’t they 
kind to you ?”’ 

** Yes, but-——"” 

‘Try and tell me,” he urged. ‘ Blanche, 
I havea great deal to ask you. I believe thai 
you can help/me to right the wrongs of one 
very dear to Mr. Bruce, but I must know first 
about yourself. Don’t you like Lady 
| Barbara?” 
| Jt is allso strange,” she whispered. ‘I 
' have never seen Lady Barbara! They won't 

even let me go past her rooms!” 

| And where are they ?” 

‘In the west wing, I did go by one night, 
; but it was quite by accident. I lost my way; 
| it is such a large rambling old place, you 
| know,” 
| “I know,” he said, hurriedly. “Go on 
; Blanche, you went past her room, and what 
happened? Did you see Lady Barbara? 
Did you hear her speak ?"’ 

‘*No; but——” 

“ My dear child speak out. More hangs ox 
this than you can guess. Don't you know 
that you are Lady Barbara's niece?”’ 

“Mrs, Lenard says the law would never 
allow that! That really I have no-relatione."’ 

Keith's hand closed over the girl’s. Ho 
understood, the taunt that had been levelled at 
the poor child. 

* Listen to me, Blanche. I saw Dr. Ward 
last week. He isan old friend of Mr. Bruce, 
and he was partly in your mother’s coni- 
dence. He told’ us what I had guessed 
already, that you are indeed the daughter of 
my unole, Viscount Keith, Perhaps your 
poor mother was threatened and frightened 
into never claiming her rights, but you are in 
deed and trath the Honourable Blanche 
Keith, and the proofs of your birth are in 
Lady Barbara’s keeping. I would take you 
away with me to-night. I would place you 
under Mr. Bruce’s protection, for your grand. 
father’s sake I know he would be ready to 
receive you; bat, Bianche, you owe a duty to 
yourself, and to.your mother’s memory. You 
ought to have the proofs of your parentage, 
for the sake of being able to clear your 
mother's. name from the faintest shadow. 





until you have seen Lady Barbara?” 

“T will try.” 

‘‘ Remember, I sha be atthe Sin Hey Hotel, 
and I will come to you at any time if yon need 
me, Blanche, I believe firmly there is mischief 
going! on at the-Grange! I believe some 
danger threatens Lady Barbara. I cannot, as 
you know, get an entry into the house ant 


are‘there'and I believe if Lady Barbara only 
gees you once, you will win her confidence. 
It is @ hard task, Blanche. I wish I conld 
take it from you, but I can't, Tell me, are 
you brave enough to bear the daily annoy- 
ance of your present life with suchan end in 
view ?” 

The girl raised her head. In spite of 
poverty and hardship; in spite of a life spent 
among working people, she carried herself 
with all the dignity of her race, The bean- 
tifal eyes flashed with the old spirit of the 
Keitha, She looked like the child of a 
hundred Earls as she gave her answer. 

‘*T will never leave the Grange until I have 
seen Lady Barbara, or you tell me the-task 
is hopeless — but, oh, Mr. Norman, I shall 
never forget what I felt when I passed those 
rooms,’’ 

Again he pressedther hand. 

‘You need never be afraid of your annt,. 
Blanche. Mr. Bruce desoribes her'as the 
kindest of women; the old family dootor 
declares he never met any one less likely to go 
out’ of her mind. Lady Barbara may be 
peculiar and eccentric, but, believe me, she is 
neither ormel. nor mad. What did yon 
hear ?”’ 

‘‘T heard a low moaning as though someons 
was in great pain, so I tried to get in to help 
them, but the door was locked, and I saw 
Jinks coming, Then I was so frightened I ran 
L away.” 





Can you be brave and stay on at Studley, 


watch all that goeson day by day; but. you ' 
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*‘Didn't you tell anyone?” asked Keith, 
feeling half disappointed in her that she had 
not even tried to procure relief for the 
sufferer. 

** Of course I did,” answered Blanche, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ I went straight to Mrs. Lenard, and 
asked her to les me go into the pink room 
(all the rooms are called after the colour of 
the farniture, and the doors are painted out- 
side in the same colour, so you see I couldn’t be 
osistaken, I knew it was the pink room.”’ 

“ What did Mrs. Lenard say?” 

* At first she was very angry, and said I 
had no right to fancy such athing. Thenshe 
eaid I was hysterical, and the long dark 
passages had frightened me. She would take 
me to the pink room herself in the morning, 
and then I could see for myself there was no 
one there.”’ 

“* Did you go?” 

** Directly after breakfast she unlocked the 
door herself, and it was jast as she said, there 
was not a creature there; but, Mr. Norman, I 
am sure I did really hear the moaning, and I 
have never been able to forget it since. When- 
ever I am alone I seem to hear it again. I 
éold Mrs. Lenard only this morning I should 
like to go away; she has been very kind to 
me, but I would rather go back to London, 
even if I had to sell flowers in the street, than 
stay here!” 

‘* You shall never sell flowers in the streets, 
Blanche. I would take you to Mr. Bruce this 
very night, bat in so doing I cut off the last 
chance of discovering the mystery of the 


Grange. Blanche, can you be brave and 
stay?” 
~*T will stay.” 


<a : suppose it would be of no use writing to 
you ” 

She shook her head. 

** Bat you will write to me?” 

She shivered. 

**I don’t think you would ever have my 
letters—not while everything is as it is now. 
Mrs. Lenard and I go out two or three times 
a week, and we always go through the village. 
Ifanything happens that we don’t come you 
will know there is something wrong. Mrs. 

‘ Lenard never lets anyone post her letters, so 
“the old man could always tell you when she 
atopped coming.” 

‘*] don’t like leaving you there,” and he 
sighed, ‘buat I see no help for it. Blanche, I 
want you to tell me something. What did 
_, mother say to you about Lord Lan- 

le , 


In a very few words he told her the story of 
Lady Joan, and his own deep conviction that 
she was Bilanche’s elder sister. Blanche 

. listened eagerly. 

**I¢ would explain all,” she said, gravely. 
*‘ Mother always spoke of Dolly as though she 
were alive, but, oh, how terrible for her to lose 
her father, her home, and her name at‘ one 

Alow!” 

“Tt is for her sake, Blanche, as well as 
yours, that I want you to stay here, and try 
to find the proofs of your birth. If only we 
cam prove she is Lord Keith's daughter that 
cruel woman won't be able to taunt her with 
boing nobody’s child. She will have a name 
as old as the one she loses.” 

“Do you like her very much?” asked 
Blanche, wistfally. ‘Is she so very, very 
pretty?” 

“‘ She is more than pretty, she is beautifal, 
and she has a brave, helpful spirit. I owe all 
amy prospects in life to her father. For Lord 
Landale's sake I would leave no stone unturned 
to make Joan happy.” 

Blanche concluded they were lovers. The 
child gave a half unconscious sigh. It waa 
hard that her unknown sister’s fate should be 
so much brighter than her own, but there was 
@ world of generosity and self-sacrifice in the 
little waif. 

She was not jealous of her sister's happiness, 
and after all that happiness depended in a 
measare on her. 

_ She would be quite brave now, she would 
‘dear all the gloom and mystery of Studley 











Grange cheerfally, for she had her work to do. 
She must find the proof of her sister's parent- 
age, and remove the barrier which divided her 
from Keith. Perhaps, when they two were 
married, if Lady Barbara were indeed the 
kind woman Mr. Norman thought her, 
Bianche might spend her life not sosadly after 
all with her aunt, 

“What did Mrs, Lenard say when you 
spoke of leaving the Grange?'’ demanded 
Keith. 

‘*She said Lady Barbara would never let 
me go, and that I could not leave without her 
consent before I was twenty-one, because my 
mother had given me to her.” 

“ You are quite sure they are kind to you?” 
persisted Keith, ‘ even with so much at stake 
I would not leave you there if you were ill- 
treated.” 

‘They are perfectly kind to me, but they 
watch me every minute. I am never alone; if 
Mrs. Lenard leaves me Jinks comes in and 
begins to dust or something, and they lock my 
door every night regularly.” 

Keith could well believe it. 

‘*T wasin despair," said Blanche, tremuloualy, 
“for I have no money, not even a penny 
stamp, and they won't give me any paper to 
write letters. Oh, Mc. Norman! when you 
go back to London, won't you go and 
see Dr. Ward, and tell him why I have not 
written to him. He is so and kind, I 
couldn't bear for him to me tefal.”” 


‘* He shall never think that, child. I don’t] the 


know how much longer I shall have to stay in 
Studley. It may be days, or weeks; bat even 
if it is months, I shall never leave Yorkshire 
until I can take you with me.” 

“ But my task?” 

“De = it, Blanche, the chance of 
seeing y bara will come sooner than 
you think. It is impossible you can both live 
in the same house long without meeting. One 
interview will show you whether her seclusion 
is really her own will, one talk with her will 
settle the question of your birth. If the old 
lady is really leading this hermit life to — 
herself, it would be a to — — ight 

outh in staying at t range not——" 
P ‘*If not!"’ asked Blanche. 

“If there is mischief at work, depend upon 
it you will soon find proof of it, then tell me. 
You say you drive out two or three times a 
week, and always in the afternoon, from three 
to five. Blanche, I shall always be on watch 
at the window. Wedare not hope for such 
another long talk as this has been, but re- 
member, one word will do, or less. You arein 


deep mourning, the slightest trace of white in | see me, 


your dress would be visible, even from my 
window. If you find there is evil going on at 
the Grange, fasten a pooket-hand ief round 
your neck, it will be safer than trusting to a 
meeting. I shall look out for the phaeton, and 
the day I see the white token I go straight 
to the G: e and insist on seeing you, for I 
shall know either that you are in trouble your- 
self, or that there are dark doings ———_e 
Lady Barbara. Be easy, Blanche; if you fin 
your task beyond your strength, if you are in 
any trouble or danger, remember the white 
token, and it will bring me to you at once.” 
Blanche never asked him how he would 
achieve her deliverance, how he would get inside 
the Grange, she trusted him utterly and 
entirely. True, she had met him but once 
before, but there are some women so true 
themselves they know by instinct when they 
meet anyone worthy of their trust, and give 
that trust at once freely and for ever. So it 


had been with Blanche. 
‘Keep up your courage,” said Keith, with a 
long pressure of her little hand. ‘ You know 


I promised to be your friend before I even 
guessed you were my cousin. If things go 
wrong, if danger threatens you, just remember 
John Higgins is staying at the Studley Hotel, 
and that his aid can be relied on just as surely 
as though he called himself Keith Norman, 
and wore his own hair and complexion. Tell 
me, did I frighten you very much, Blanche?” 


—ee 


“ Well, I'fear Mrs. Lenard’s interview with 
the deaf old postmaster must be coming to an 
end, so I'll be off. Courage, Blanche.” 

Bat though he walked off at a brisk pace, he 
was not quick enough to escape Mrs. Lenard's 
observation. She had been standing with the 
cottage door in her hand, and had caught 
glimpse of a tall dark man talking to her 
charge. 

‘*Who was that?’’ she asked, in a much 
less sugared tone than usual, as she tock the 
reias from Blanche's hands. ‘1 should have 
thought you would know better than to speak 
to strange men in the roads. I can tell you I 
won't have any followers at theGrange. Lady 
Barbara has given yous home, but she won't 
have any followers dancing after you. I am 
ashamed of you.” 

Blanche flashed with wounded feeling. 

‘‘T have no wish toask that gentleman to 
the Grange. He wanted to know the way to 
Netherton, and I told him. I had no thought 
of speaking to him before he asked me that.” 

“Ta he a friend of yours ?” 

“I never saw him before he came to 
Studley.” 

‘*You seemed in eager conversation. I'm 
sure I should have thought he was a very old 
friend.” 

Blanche, foaling thoroughly unoomforibla 
y ‘or 

‘‘And if I did have a little chat with him, 

you know I have very few people to talk to at 


G 
“As many as you had in London, I 


«IT had my mother there.” 

** Well, she wasn’t much to boast of !’’ said 
Mes. Lenard, soornfally. ‘‘ You're much better 
off now; your mother would have been a dis- 
grace to you.” 

“My mother was Lady Keith,” said 
Blanche, rather defiantly, for, gentle as she was, 
the taunts had roused her spirit, ‘‘ and I loved 
a; aw she had nothing to be ashamed 
Mrs. Lenard shro her shoulders. 

‘I fancy you'd find it very difficult to prove 
she was ‘Lady Keith,’ or she'd not have 
been content to call herself plain Mrs. Browne ; 
but I don’t want to quarrel with you, child, 
since it pleases Lady Barbara for you to be 
here. I'm sure you ought to be very gratefal 
to her.” 

**Tam not.” 

‘More shame for yon! Jast think of all 
the things she has bought for you.” 

‘But she doesn’t love me, she won’t even 
” 

“Why do you want to see her? a oranky, 
discontented iavalid: you ought to be gratefal 
to her for not turning you. into a sick nurse. 
I’m sure I've been little else all these years.” 

‘*T am used to illness,” said Blanche, gently, 

for she felt she had been unkind in speaking 
of her unknown aunt, ‘and I think I could 
help you take care of Lady Barbara, and wait 
on her if she would only let me try.” 
Poor Barbara Keith! It was no question, of 
her letting Blanche wait on her; per for 
an instant even Mrs, Lenard’s har con- 
science felt a pang as she remembered how 
different was the real case from what she 
re ted is. 

The drove home—if that large dreary 
house ) Romer the name—quickly. Panotually 
at five o’clock they reached the lodge gate, 
where Mr. Jinks was in waiting to admit them, 
andtake charge of the phaeton and ponies. 
There was a private way to the house from the 
back of the lodge which: Mrs. Lenard always 
used; it was fairly well kept and oarefally 
weeded—very different from the toilsome way 
by which Blanche had first approached the 
Grange ; it was along this path that the widow 
now led her to the house. 

Blanche was very quiet, for she had much 
to think of; she no longer wished to leave the 
Grange, for she had work to do there. With 
her it rested to remove the barrier which 
divided Keith Norman and her beantifal 





** Just a little.” 


unknown sister. In spite of the contrast 
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petween that sister's fate and her own the 

irl’s heart felt lighter than it had been since 
she first saw the inside of the Grange. She 
was no longer lonely and deserted now; she 
was not given over body and soul to the ) sags 
of Mrs. Lenard and Mehalah Jinks for her 
friend was still in Studley, and had promised 
he would not leave it until he took her with 


him. 
(To be continued.) 





mee <a 


WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—0:— 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Crzinta was the first to remember the part 
she had to play, and she made a desperate 
effort after com . Her voice shook a 
little as she said, quietly, looking at Verreker 
instead of Treherne,— 

“Tonly want to know how Wilfred Romer 
is. Is Lord Wildgrave here?” 

‘Yes, just inside; would you like to speak 
to him?” the rector said, wondering why 
Treherne stood there without a word. 

“ I should like to tell him how we both felt 
for him,” she said, hesitatingly, remembering 
her husband's injanctions, and yet longing 
wildly to get away before she betrayed her- 
self by look or word. 

Verreker looked at Treherne, and wondered 
what had become of his manners. Hedid not 
know what a superhumam effort he had to 
make before he could force himself to do his 
duty as a courteous host, 

After what seemed an uncomfortably 
dong pause, Treherne turned to Lady Dacre, 
with a grave bow, and led the way to his own 
room, where Romer was already lying in. his 
bed, with his father standing beside him. 

The boy’s fair face was deathly pale, and 
there were already dark circles under his 
large, wistful eyes, but he looked up with a 
taint smile, as soon as he saw who the visitor 
was, and said, in a slightly husky voice, — 

“I’m all right, thank you, Lady Dacre, but 
Mr, Treherne has asked me to stay with him 
¢o-night, just for a lark.” 

“Yes, Mr. Treherne has been kindness it- 
self,” said Lord Wildgrave, with heartfelt 
gratitude. “I can never repay him for what 
‘he has done to-day. But I have told Warner 
that I can never trast him again; he shall 
‘have his month’s wages and go.” 

“No, father! You must punish me, not 
him,” and Wilfred's face flashed. “It was all 
my fault; I made him go, though Warner 
said you wouldn’t like it, and was in an awfal 


“ He knew his duty, and failed to do it,” 
wr Be Ne th been - 

‘Ba n't he anished eno id 
and Cyrilla looked up at oa Wildgrene with 
@ pleading smile. ‘ Think what he must 
have suffered when he thought that he would 
never be able to bring your boy home.” 

a onl BS mph Dacre ae father couldn’t 
resist »” cried Wilfred, rly. 
“ And, Mr, Treherne, won't you say a waa ie 
the poor fellow, too?” 

Treherne raised his head in answer to the 
4 fa tae yueaes panies why 

w'd - 

a ; ye good-looking should look 
“Perhaps Lord Wildgrave will manage 
keep Warner to wait upon you indoors,” he 
ce slowly, “and get you another servant who 
eller: a horse or sail a boat; 
ber |, must be plenty of men who can do 


“ Yes, that will be the plan!” and , 
eyes shone with pleasure. “ Fiieet bn 
agree, don’t you? ™ 
aunt Viscount gave an unwilling consent, but 

ere was nothing on earth he could have re- 

his son at the moment, 








Cyrilla put her cool white hand on the boy’s 
heated forehead. 

“If I were your doctor, Wilfred, I should 
tell you to shut your eyes and go to sleep.” 

“T’m not a bit bad; I’m only staying here 
because it’s so jolly to be with Mr. Treherne. 

You will tell them, won’t you,” appealing to 
him earnestiy, as the colour rushed into his 
transparent cheek. “I wasn’t funk7, was 1? 
I behaved as a Romer ought?” 

The old winning smile came back to Tre- 
herne’s face, as he answered the boy quickly : 

‘* You were as plucky as you could be, and 
any father might be proud of you.” 

The tears rushed into the boy's eyes, and his 
lips quivered like a girl’s. 

‘You hear that, father? You will tell 
mother and Hilda that I didn’t show the white 
feather?” 

“‘ They won’é need to be told,” said the Vis- 
count, grufily, for he could scarcely control his 
voice. 

‘I mustn't wait,” said Cyrilla, softly; 
‘but is there nothing we could do for you? 
Could we send anything over from Mount. 
sorrel ?'’ not daring to look at any one but the 
Viscount, as she asked the question of Tre. 
herne. 

“ Thank you, Lady Dacre! "—how he hated 
to say that name, the name of the man who 
had atolen her from him. ‘' Everything that 
is needed will be sent from the Castle ; Lady 
Wildgrave will know better than any one else 
what is necessary for her son.” 

Treherne spoke with cold gravity, as if ad- 
dressing a stranger whom he disliked. 

And Lord Wildgrave was astonished at his 


tone. 

Little did he guess that one minute later, as 
Lady Dacre's dress brushed against his coat, 
it sent a thrill through every nerve in his body, 
though his face showed no sign of emotion. 

Cyrilla stopped at the open doorway, where 
she stood transfigured by a glorious beam of 
light from the setting sun. 

‘*Good-bye, Mr. Treherne,” she said very 
coldly, because of the effort she was making to 
seem unmoved. 

“She does not ise me,” thought 
Treherne in the bitterness of his heart. ‘‘She's 
a Dacre of Mountsorre], and I’m an unknown 
nobody.” 

And his “' Good.evening, Lady Dacre," out- 
did hers in frigidity by several degrees. 

It was the Rector who saw Cyrilla to her 
carriage, and made polite speeches to the 
Baronet, whose temper was not improved by 
the delay. He was asked to dine at Mount- 
sorrel, and accepted, because he thought that 
it would make things pleasanter for Lady 
Dacre if there were a third party present to 


keep a check on her husband's disagreeable | 


tongue. 

Paul Verreker was one of the most unselfish 
men that ever lived; and took a delight in 
acting the part of a buffer between some weak 
defenceless person and the rough knocks and 
joltings of the world. Lady Dacre was his 
ideal of all that was most sweet and womanly, 
and not knowing her story, he often wondered 
what had induced her to throw herself away 
on such a man as Sir Thomas, whose fierce 
temper was written in unmistakable characters 
across his harsh features. 

She was the ministering angel of the parish, 
as well as the most constant attendant at the 
daily services of the picturesque little church 
where the Dacres had worshipped for century 
after century; therefore he was constantly 
meeting her. 

They had grown to be great friends, but he 
always felt that he knew nothing of her inner 
life; and he was convinced that he never 
would till he knew what it was that had taken 
the joyous ring oat of her laugh, and given 
that wistfal sadness to her lovely eyes. 

Treherne watched the party drive off in the 
meres 3. saw Gordon standing in earnest con- 
versation with a coastguardsman, and, thank- 
fal to find himeelf free from observation for 
the minute, cast off his mask of coldness and 
indifference as he threw himself into a chair 





and buried his face on his folded arms as they 
rested on the table. 

He had been wound up to the highest pitch 
of mental tension by his race with death 
against the winds and waves, by his meeting 
with his unconscious enemy, a8 well as by his 
— with his unconscious first and only 
ove, 

Now the inevitable re-action set in, and he 
sank to the very depths of dejection. Life 
seemed not worth the trouble of living, work 
seemed useless, and all endeavour vain. Why 
should he work like a nigger, when he would 
not care a straw for wealth if he earned it, 
and had no one to leave it to when he died? 

The door opened, and Lord Wildgrave came 
out of the bedroom. At sight of Treherne he 
stopped still in shocked surprise, and was on 
the point of slipping back again, when the 
white head was raised, and eager compassion 
made him stay. 

Treberne stood up at once, and tried, as he 
passed his hand across his forehead, to look 
like his usual self. 

The Viscount went up to him, and laid his 
hand kindly on his shoalder. 

“Don’t think me impertinent,” he began 
with some embarrassment, “ but from the 
first moment I saw you I knew you had some 
trouble of your own; and I just want to say, 
if ever there comes a time in your life when a 
friend can be of use, remember here I am—to 
stand by you, if necessary, against tke whole 
Ts Don’t forget it, or I won't forgive 
you!’ 

“Thanks! I won't forget, not likely; 
Gordon is the only friend I have over here," 
he said, with a smile, as he grasped Lord 
Wildgrave’s hand. 

“Then I insist upon being number two. 
And you won't shut yourself up as a hermit ? 
You will let us see you at the Castle every 
now and then?” 

‘You are very good,’ dropping his eyes, 
and flushing slightly ; ‘‘ but I’m a selfish, un- 
sociable bear, not fit for any society but my 
own.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ and Lord W ave 
looked amused. ‘ That's all humbug. you 
are a bear, come and be tamed. You've got 
hold of my boy’s heart, and he won't let you 
slip in a pot 

“T shall always be delighted to see him 
here. Is he asleep?" moving towards the 
bedroom door, as if to end the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*No; but if I’m there he will talk, and I 
know he ought to be quiet. I don’t think he 
could have caught a chill,”’ said the father, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Thanks to you, we got him to 
bed like a shot.” 

‘*Oh, no; he'll get over this all right. He's 
@ capital little fellow, isn’t he?—as plucky as 
he can be.” 

‘Yes; he was always like that, afraid of 
nothing. Ah! here's the doctor,” in a tone 
of relief, as Gordon ap) with Dr. Adams. 
‘80 glad to see you, doctor,” shaking hands 
cordially with the worthy little man, “Just 
come in and tell me that there’s nothing to 
fear for my boy. You know what has 
happened ?”” 

“Yes; the Colonel told me. How do, 
Mr. Treherne? Still in your wet things, I 
declare! Was there nobody to take care of a 
good-looking young fellow like you?” and 
with a shake of the head, Dr. Adame dis- 
appeared into the \. 

‘Now, for goodness sake, go and change,” 
said Gordon, anxiously, ‘‘or we shall be 
having you laid up with rheumatic fever.” 

** Now, don’t as if I were as delicate as 
that poor boy in there,’’ said Treherne, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘ but just tell me what you thought 
of my meeting with the old friend down 
there?" 

‘Very dramatic. A capital scene for Drary 
Lane,” dryly. 4 

“ Don't you think I was right? You didn’t 
expect me to touch his confounded hand?” in 
surprise. 

“TI don’t know what I expected, but you 
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ought. to have done it; lad. Do: you:know,” 
lowering his voice cautiously, ‘that hi 
ferret has-been badgerieg Cook at the station 
abont your luggage? If he had but.the sense 
to ask one my servants. what you 
arrived it might make is vers awkward for us. 
There’s thai whole night missing, and how 
would you account for it ?” 

“Tf he dares to-croes.question me I’ll send 
him,fiat on hia back!" hia eyes flashing, 
eet sors of thing doesn’t answer in 

D me 

Colonel looked. so truly troubled, that 
Treherne’s hears smote him, 

“ All Heb, old fellow,” slapping him on the 
back, “I'll behave beiter next time; but-I 
feli as if I.must, have my fling to-day, cost 
what it might!" ; 

“ Cost. w it migh* 1!" Gordon repeated, 
with a shrug of his ulders, then, after 
a pause, he added: “You shouldn’t have told 
Beneon that you came over in the same ship 
as Trevanion. If that fellow.has, been down 
to Southampton, and if he took it into his 
cursed head to ask a question ar two about it, 
of course the captain would tel] him that.there, 
was no one of the name of. Treherne- on 


* Bat the Silver Star, wouldn’t be there.” 

** She’s lying in dock at the present moment, 
and Smith hag been over there talking to the 
captain,” bringing his fist down on the table 
to emphasise the importance of the fact, 

Tréherne was, not easily dismayed, but he 
could not help feeling slightly uncomfortable. 

‘‘You dgn’t gay. 80,” he exelaimed; ‘it's 
rather alarming, bus how on earth did you find 
this dut.?"’ 

‘‘ Because I've been watching Smith on-my 
own sccount, but when he takes to watching 
you it will be all D P. Well, doctor, what 
socount of your patient?” with a sudden, 
change of tone, as the doctor came ont of the 
bedroom, 

“ P’ve given him 9 draught; with thai anda 
good night’s reat I hope to see him quite him- 
sélf to-morrow,” gaid Dr. Adams, cheerfully, 
“‘and I’ve-told. Lord Wildgrave he cam go 
home.withoné the smallest anxiety.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE LION'S DEN. 


“ Mr. Sure is waiting for you, Sir Thomas, 
in the library,” said the new butler, ,respect- 
fally, as soon as the Baronet alighted at his 
own door, 

“Then let Mr. Smith wait,”’ growled hig 
master, as he walkedthrough the hall, leaning - 
on Mr. Verreker’s arm. ‘'I am aot goi to 
be bothered by any man alive until I ve bad 
my dinner:” 

‘‘ Shall I go to him and see what he wants?” 
Cyrilla asked; with one foot already on the first 
step of the stairs, 

“No! You would only*be too glad to, send 
him about his business!" in atone that grated 
on the rector’s ears; “Ag for myself, I'm 
fagged to death, and chilled to the bone, and I 
can't attend to anything till to-morrow. May- 
hew,” to. the butler, ‘‘ask Mr. Smith to be 
gaod enough to look round, to.morrow morning, 
and, let somebody ehow Mr. Verreker to his 
rqaom.” 

As he went slowly up the stairs he had half 
& mind to send for the detective to his dressing. 
room, and if he had done so, he would probably 
in bie present state, of irritation against. Tre- 
herne,, have, lent a willing ear to.any sugges- 
tion against him; but he was acoustomed to 
consider hig awn comfort before everythin 
elee, and this habit of self-indulgence Snail 
him tg Igse Hig first opportunity for satisfying 
his revenge. 

The pex$ day he. was, taken serioualy. ill 
through a chiff caught from standing so.long 
in a high wind, and Lady Dacre sternly, re- 
faxed to. let‘him be worried by anything in the 
shape of business. 

But the danger was only postponed, not 





| averted, for as soon. ag Sir Thomas felt well 


enough to rée-assert his will and remember his: 
revenge, he-would certainly send for the detec- 
tive, and listen moat eagerly to his sugges. 


tions. 
Gordon's anxiety increased as the days passed: 


on, and he felt as if he wera watching a friend | omer. 
| brother,”’ hanghtily, '‘ which ia a.. reliet. to. 


ening oc afternoon stroll over ground that 
was likely to apen under his feet. 

He prevailed upon Treherne-to.go and leave 
a card.at Mountsorrell one day when he knéw 
that Cyrijla.was out. 

It wae indescribably painful to him to ride 
up to the fronk door, with its grey marble pil- 
lars supporting a handsome portico, but he 
felt as if it would have been utterly impossible 
for him to go into the drawing-room, where he 
had that last parting with his Cyzil. 

‘** How is Sir Thomas ?”’ he asked, hoarsely ; 
then put bis card into.the butler’s hand, and 
turned quickly away, forgetting to wait for an 
answer. 

Bat he had not gone far down the. old 
familiar path which led to Woodlands, when, 
John th2 footman ran after him, and shouted 
ont: 

‘‘ Sir Thomas's compliments, and he would 
like to see you, sir !”’ 

Treherne flashed, and drew his brows 
together in an ominous frown. 

“T can’t stop—great hnrry,” he began, and 
then be thought of Gordon, and the great 
anxiety he would cause him by his refasal, 
and muttered, “all right, I'll come.”’ 

It required a desperate effort to go back into 
the house which had once been his second 
home, but the poor fellow was beginning fo be 
accustomed to mental pain of every sort by 
this time, and he only looked a 
sterner than usual, when he stood before his, 
enemy as he lay stretched out on a sofa, 

He knew that he ran an enormous risk ashe 
sat down bareheaded in foll view of. Sir 
Thomase’s sharp eyes, and perhaps the remem- 
brance of his danger helped him throngk the 
interview more than anything. else,, by sup- 
plying an under current of excitement to the 
scene. 

He did contrive to.sit back to the light, and 
bors with admirable composure the first keen 
glance that the Baronet cast at him from 
under his bushy eyebrows. 

If he had flinched for a moment, Sir 
Thomas's suspicions would have been aroused, 
but he sat there with stern composure, talking 
of the mine, the capital trout stream at Wood. 
Jands, and any topic that chanced to turn up, 
giving to everything some of the freshnesa of 
his own, original mind. 

The Baronet did look at him hard once.or 


| twice, as some fleeting fancy of. recognition 


Penved through his mind only to be diamjssed 
aé once. : 

The white hair gave a strange look to, Tre- 
herne’s otherwise youthful face, but it did not 
spoil his beauty in the least. Sir Thomas was 
charmed with bim, and when he got up from 
his chair with the remark that he must hurry 
back to Wilfred Romer, he said, regretfally,— 

“I wish you wouldn’t hurry away, and pray 
remember in the fnture that there is an 
invalid here who wants you much more, than 
that boy. I daresay he hae a whole lot of 
o people over continnally. to look. after 

im.” 

‘‘ Hig mother has been over to see him,; but | 
he has taken. an odd fancy tome.. I can’t think 1 
why. Good.- bye, Sir Thomas,’ moying 
towards the door, ‘I hops you will. soon.ba | 
about again.” . 

‘Look here; Treherne, I've. taken. an odd 
fancy to you, I can’t think why,” with.eshork 
langh, ‘and I shall take it as a, favonr. if 
you'll leok in for a.chat whenever youcan.”’ 

“You've Gordon and. Verreker,. you can’t 
— me,” turning ashe stood by. the open 


oor. 

“ Verreker's a prig and a parson, and .Gor- 
don’s—-——” 

“ The best fellow. that ever stepped,” inter- 
rupting him, pee 

“Yer, but I know all Bis stories, and I want 











eee 
something, fresh. Jast drop in, you know, 
whenever you feel inclined.” 

‘I’m an awfally busy: man.” 

“ Nongenge, you waste all yourtime.on that 
young Romer or. his preity. eister,, which ig 
it?” with a twinkle invhis eye. 

“Mi er. comes. over to see her 


my mind, as I can’t keep away from the 


, mine for anybody,’’ 


‘* But you are coming to see me again?” 
with strange persistency. 

“If you arealone and Lady Dacre is ont,” 
very grudgingly ; ‘‘send for me if you want 
me,, and jI'll come if I cans’’ 

“That's a promise, remember!” the 
Baronet called ont triumphantly; az Treherne 
shut the door behind him. ; 

The staircase was very dark, for the red 
blinds were all pulled down to.shnt out the 
sun, but-he knew every step so well, and he 
was in such @ barry to. get.ont of the house 
that, he. ran down the stairs.as.if..he were 
pureusd by a mad bull, and came: full tilt 
against. golden-haired girl who was.coming 
up them at a very different pace, 

She gave.an exclamation, and started back 
very nearly falling backwards’ down the 
Stairs. 


Treherne canght her hands: ia his—and 
enabled her:tovrecover her balance, and thus 
they stead, eacls looking inato: the other's face 
for one long minute in the dim light: 

Providentially it waseodgrk that-ise could 
not distinguish: the. expression in» Cyrilla’s- 
eyes—veiled as they were by theirdonmg lashes, 
but-she could: see the passionate glance that 
shot from: his:as he. looked -into: the sweet: 
face: whieh had: cansed the rnin-of-bis life, 
and it made her shake fromvhead:to foot: 

He bent his head over those: tinp elisging 
hands one: moment, and then withent a word, 
led-her gently down to the next landing. If 
he had spoken one.single sentence he: knew 
that he must have betrayed:himes!f, and then 
who could what: might have followed from 
aman's andden..weakness ? 

As -he dashed: down the stairs, and out 
through the:open door, he:knew that ‘she must 
think him a strange, unconventional boor, 
without better manners than those of a 
cledhopper, bat. better that ‘than: she should 
know that it wanhe, Ralph Trevanion, living: 
close outside her gates; whieh would. poison 
the pleasure.of every walk or drive, and+make 
havoo-of her peacefat life. 

He got! on his horse; which a groom was: 
holding, and rode‘off'with a facc as white ac: 
his-own shirt collar,' Ohl by that one false 
step of hiding close at*hand under a: feigned: 
neme—he had got into such a mesh as he 
could not possibly extricate himee!f‘from ! 

He carsed himself for his‘owr felly, and 
reached the Tower; locking ‘so tern that: 
Wilfred Romer, who was was lying on a sof 
under‘an‘ old thorn, looked up at tim wist- 
folly, as if to ask whatwasthe matter. — 

itda Romer; a lovely girl of sixteen, with 
radiant, auburn hair, and bright hezel eyes, 
sprang op from the grass, and’ called ‘ont in 
her‘sweet, ringing voice 


“ Here you'are at last, Mr, Treherne: We 
thought” you ~were’ never coming; It wae 
wicked of you to’be-so long f” 


“Td a thousand times rather heve been 
here,” as he got off his horse, ‘whict wes led 
Bway ; hiefactotum:. ' Have you 
taken great care of Wilfred ?”’ 

“Yes, I made him have that rag cver him, 
though he said it was fully hot. And 


now do took and sec what I’ve done for you,” 
watching bis face with-eager eyes.. 
A flower-bed ‘bad’ en of the grass, 


inat the walls*of thé Tawer, and 
hh getaniums and heliotropes,; w 
& Gloire de Dijon rose.had been carefally 
trained° ronn@ the windaw of Trehernes 
favourite den. joie Uta ie 
“My dear child! Did you do.all thia,yo 
self?” he .exclaimed .in surprise. “How 
awfally good of you,” 


close’ & 
filled 
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« And’you like it really?” 
« Like it? of conyse Ido, Tt makes all the 
difference inthe world. How can I thank 


enough?” 
yor idee face flashed with . 
“ Don’tthenk me.atall, Bobdidthe.work, 
I helpad,.and Will looked on. Bob drove over 
in the farm-cart.and brought all the plants, 
and same proper soil; so 1 think they will live,"’ 


anxiously. 
“Bm. gure they will,” with -his. winning 
smile. 


«“ Amd now. you are.to. have the first rose,” 
phe said, running to the. prettiest bud, and 
picking it ruthlessly, and with a amile:and a 
blush: “ I'm going tonput isinto. your:coas’ 

“You do me too much honour,” in his most 
deferential manner, which perhaps was in- 
tended as a slight check on the girl’s impul- 
piveness, 

It did not turn her from her purpose, but it 
seemed to stop her. tongue, for she was quite 
silent whikttwhe-was putting the flower im hie 
button-hole, and her colour deepened fast as 
he looked down into the flower-like face up- 
turned in its glowing,yonth to his. 

“You wouldn’t be so ready to do this for 
me if you were an “out* young lady,” he 
said with a smile; ax he threw himself down 
on the grass by Wilfred’s side. 

“T wouldn't do it now if’ yon: hadn't white 
bair,” she returned, quickly, as she burriedly 
put on her riding-glovess 

“ You: little goose,’ cried Wilfred. ‘Do 
you think’ Treherne’s.an old: man?” 

“ Miss Romer doesn’t, trouble her head 
abont. me;’* said Treheme, hastily. ‘‘ Must 
you go? Do you want your pony:?”’ 

As she nodded hei drew & silver whistle ont 
of his pockat-and whistled: tmice.. 

‘“‘ Mother: says: this’ is the prettiest spot: im 
the world, and’ she'll never forgive father for 
not buying it before Colonel Gordon: Bat 
I'm so-glad he didn’t,” said Wilfred, stzetch< 
ing out his thin fingers to play with‘Treherne'’s 
soft white hair, 

The latter-leant his head against one of the 
cushions of the sofa, 

“ Why are'you glad, Will?” 

“ Becanse'then I should never have known 
you,” a light breaking aerose the boyish face, 

Treherne turned and looked at him with his 
sunniest smile, 
pe bes that have mattered muoh—exoept 

me ” 

“You don’t know what-you are to me!” 
seizing hold of his shoulder, and-gripping it 
hard, whilst the colour rushed into his cheeky, 
“JT don’t know how I ‘ever got on without 
Ce var come and tell him: how we love 

im 

The girl stood before him in her old brown 
habit, her bright face glowing, her eyes-shin- 
ing like two stars, 

“T love you with my whole-heart and seul, 
= Treherne, and ‘I always shall; she said 

passionate emphasis, “ ‘because you saved 
my brother. 

Treherne stood up with Mashed face, 

“You are too geod to me, Miss Romer. 
pete. an would have done the-same.” 

“ on’ ‘ 8 Romer,’ me;* stampin with 
vexation, “I'm not an “‘out’ 8 i . as 
you said yourself’ jast now. Call woe ‘ Hil,” 
as Will always does’ 

He shook his head, and laughed. 
ai fies what woutd: Eady Wildgrave 
“She would say I was a chifd, and nothin 
mattered. Do,” & step nearer, nl 
laying an pon ey er art, whilst she 
raised prett: pair of* eyes ‘to 
his. | “Do, or Y shall ai $00 | Wke 
* You co , : ” * 
neal uldn’t think that)” shaking ‘his 


““T shall think you hate me!” 

I defy you to'do that! Pm not « lunatic: 
Listen, dear child,” very gravely. ‘If I pre- 
Bumed to call you by your Christian name 
your father would think me insufferable 





cad, and never let you come near the Tower 
again? Do you want that to happen?” 

‘“‘No; not for the world!” with emphasis, 

‘I'll call Wilfred “Will,* and he shall 
me ‘Ronald’ if he likes.” 

* Ronald, is that your name? I shall think 
of you always as Ronald, it’s so awfally 
nice. Good-bye, Ronald,” with a saucy smile. 
“Good-bye, dear old Will!” hugging him. 
“T shall have a, heap of things te do to.mor- 
row, so I shall come over early. We must 
work like navvies whilst Mr. Treherne’s at the 
mine, Yon are not pony Sas me, I won't 
have you,” as Jim, her tland pony, and 
Robin Hood were led out together. 

“You must putup with me. I¢ is just the 
time when some of the men leave off work; 
and, if you will allow me the honour,” with a 
laughing bat most déferential bow, ‘I wiil see 
you at least through Broadbent?” 

‘*T can’t_bear to trouble you,” looking as 
pleased as Panch. 





CHAPTER XV. 
KITTY CAREW | BY ALL’ THE POWERS | 


Tue young people from the Castle cast a 
ray of sunshine across Treherne’s life, which 
gavea new light to his eyes, and’ restored his 
happy laugh. 

He was obliged to give up looking sad, be- 
cause Wilfred Romer’ always. watched him 
with such wistfal ‘eyas, as if he were longing 
to ask what was the matter, and act the part 
of a comforter. 

The Colonel'was ever a welcome addition to 
the party; but Hilda, instead of humbly wor- 
shipping him, which was her attitads with 
Ronald, made him her complete slave. 

If'Gordon happpned to appear whilst Tre- 
herne was absent at the mine, he was pressed 
into the work, and made to fetch and carry as 
a were no older than Bob, the gardener’s 


The old soldier, with his innate craving for 
affection; enjoyed itall'thoroughly; and every 
now and then, whén his partner came back 
fronmy a hard day’s work amongst his men, he 
found the head manager digging as hard as a 
gardener paid by the’ job, in the uncultivated 

round round the Tower, when he would not 
ve thought of even raking a border in the 


bys gardens at Woodlands, 

The lovely ferns whith grow so luxuriantly 
in the o air in Devonshire were trans. 
planted their haunts by the side of silvery 


torrents; or the silence of the woods, and made 
to beantify a romantic little nook, where busy 
hands’ Placed a rustic seat in ‘full view of 
the- sea. 

Hilda was perfectly indefatigable, and Wil- 
fred, as he-regained his strength, managed to 
help a littie,and was at all times an eager 
looker-on. 

“ And now; Ronald, you must have your 
family bannerran upon that old flagetaff,’’sug: 
gested Wilfred, when the wilderness had been 
turned into a pict ue garden, and there 
really seemed nothing elee to do. 

Ronald Treherne shook, his bead. 

It would create a sensation, indeed, if the 
arms of the Trevanions were floated on every 
breeze that blew’ over Broadbent’s wild 
moors. 

“Not I, Will. Don't you know that all 
this place 8. to the Colonel? But it 
wouldn't bea bad idem to have a flag which 
could’ be lowered if ‘any disaster happened to 
the mine.”’ 

“But I thought there couldn't be an accident 
in a silver-lead mine?” exclaimed Hilda, 
breathlessly. ‘Oh, please never, never. work 
in it again!” 

“ Why shouldn't I'as well as any of those 
men?” with a smile. ‘I’ve nobody on earth 
belonging to me, I could be spared better 


than most. 

“Why do you talk like that?" she cried, 
— *Do you want to drive me 
Wi ” 


He looked at her in ‘surprise for her breast ' 





was heaving, and two large tears were hurry- 
ing down her cheeks, 
They were practically alone, for Colonel 


call] Gordon and Wilfred had walked to the other 


end of the lawn, and these two were standing 
together in the quaint porch, over which were 
hanging the roses which Hilda’s hands had 
planted. 

Treherne was inexpressibly touched, yet 
bewildered as to how he onght to act. She 
was child enough not to be ashamed of show- 
ing her feelings, and yet surely not child 
enough to be taken in his arms.and kissed and 
comforted. , 

“No, dear,” he said, caressingly, with the 
tenderest look in his eyes. “Im awfully 
grateful to you for caring ever 80 little; bat I 
assure you I’m not worth it.” ” 

“ Not worth it?” she repeated, with a little 
tremble in her voice, and then to his inexpres- 
sible dismay she stooped her auburn head, 
and gently touched his hand with her fresh 
warm lips. 

He drew it away as if he-had been stang, 
and then recovering himself quickly, as he saw 
the hot blood rush to her cheeks, he took her 
small sun-burnt hands in his, and slowly 
touched, first one and then the other, with his 
moustaches. k 

That is more as it should be,’ he said, 
lightly, ‘for you are Miss Romer, of Castle 
Wildgrave, and I her most humble servant.” 

The next moment she ran out and jumpad 
upon her pony, waved her hand to her brother, 
and trotted homewards in her own independ 
ent fashion, 

Treherne borrowed Gordon's horse and 
followed quickly. on her track. He saw her 
safely ous of Broadbent, but he did not 
attempt to overtake her, for he knew inetinc- 
tively that she would rather be alone, . 

As he was riding slowly back lost in 
thought, a man stepped from under the shade 
of a pine tree, and touching his bat, asked 
re. pommel if that was the way to Mr. Verro- 

er’. 

‘* This is Colonel Gordon’s place, Broadbent. 
and Mr. Verreker lives at the Rectory in Stan. 
poole, You had better get into the high road,” 
pointing with his riding crop to the gate he 
had just passed through. “It’s a longish walk 
—five or six miles—but you can’t mies,it, red 
gothic house covered with creepers.” 

‘*Thank you, sir. Nice property this,’ 
looking round as if he were no, hurry to 
proceed, ‘I'm interested in mines myself, 
and should like to see asilver-lead mine of all 
thinge. I suppose there wonld be no objec- 
tion?” 

‘There's nothing to see. Come a year hence, 

and there may. be something to show yon,” 
and with a careless nod Treherne rode on, 
irritated by the persistent stare of the man’s- 
bright eyes. 
Suddenly it flashed across him that ihis was 
Jacob Smith, the detective, and he remem- 
bered Gordon’s words, ‘‘when he takes to 
watching you, it will be U P.” 

‘*T wish to goodness I had knocked the 
fellow down!” he reflected with regrot, for pru- 
dence was not one of Ronald Treherne’s mosi 
conspicuous virtues, and whenever he was in 
a difficulty he had a longing desire to fight it 
out. 

“‘Of course if was all a plant about Ver- 
reker’s, He must have known where he lived 
as wellas I did. Confound his impudence! ” 
with a frown, “TI won't say a word to Gordon, 
‘if would worry him so."’ 

He keps it to himself, but Wilfred Romer 
knew at a glance that something had occurred 
(to annoy him, and watched him with his wist- 
fal eyes, like the Newfoundland whom he had 
found at the Tower, 

* * * * 

“ Father,” cried Hilda, bursting into the 
library at the Castle in her usual impulsive 
fashion, ‘‘ Mr. Treherne says you would think 
him an ‘insufferableoad ’ if he called me Hilda. 
Isn’t if nonsense? ’’ 

**T like Treherne all the better for not doing 





it; it shows that he is as far removed from a 
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cad as possible,” said Lord Wildgrave, with a 
smile, “ He is a good deal older than you are, 
80 I suppose he may do it if you wish it; but 
it’s just as well that he shouldn't. Remember, 
“tt will be your seventeenth birthday on the 
third)" 

_“Yes, but I’m not to come out till I’m 
cighteen; and if I'm nota woman I must be a 
obild ; and I mean to enjoy. myself as a child 
sill the very lass moment; and if Mr. Tre- 
herne doesn’t come here for my birthday I 
won't have a birthday at all!’ she said em- 
phatically. 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to do with- 
out," looking amused; ‘‘for Treherne won't 
come. He hates society.” 

** Bat he doesn’t hate Will, or you, and he 
doern’t dislike me altogether,” with a slight 
hesitation. * And if you tell him that he must 
come, I know he will; and papa,” leaning over 
his shoulder as he sat at the writing-table, “if 
@ man’s grey-haired and old you may do any- 
thing you like with him, mayn’t you? You 
may treat him quite differently to a stupid 
boy, or a stuck-up young man.” 

*' Yes, with more respect!” as he dated the 
letter he had just begun. 

“That's not what I mean. If a man’s old 
you may be more friendly. You needn’t 
stand on your p’s and q's, need you?” very 
anxiously. 

** Of course it makes a difference,” slowly. 

* Ah! I knew it,” triamphantly. ‘I won't 
interrupt you any more,” and she darted out 
of the room as quickly as she came in. 

Wilfred Romer returned to the Castle the 
mext day, and his last request, as he bade 
Treherne good-bye with tears in his eyes, was 
‘shat he and the Colonel should accept the in- 
vitation which his mother had just sent. 

How could Treherne refuse? He tried to, 
but it was a dead failure; and Hilda clapped 
her hands with delight when she heard that he 
was really coming. She told the housekeeper 
that Mr. Treherne must have the best room, 
the best flowers, the best of everything, because 
he had saved Wilfred’s life; and on the day 
that he was expected, she robbed the hot- 
houses of their best exotics to place them in a 
vase on his toilette table. 

Gordon and he were to arrive on the 2ad, 
-which was a Tuesday, and stay till the end of 
the week. On the Wednesday there was to be a 
ball in Miss Romer’s honour, and Hilda had 
already made up her mind to dance the first 
dance with Ronald Treherne. 

Wilfred tried to depress her by telling her 
that he would never dream of asking her, but 
she declared that she would get over that diffi- 
culty very easily, though she did not think it 
necessary to explain how. 

Colonel Gordon and Mr. Treherne only 
arrived just in time to dress for dinner; s0 
they were ushered to their rooms without 
seeing anybody—though poor little Hilda had 
been on the watch for them all through the 
long afternoon. 

it was long since Treherne had put on even- 
ing-dress, but he looked perfectly at home in 
it, and he also looked a perfect specimen of an 
English gentleman — with his well-shaped 
head and handsome features, and the air of 
hauteur which was habitual to him. 

Lord Wildgrave was standing on the hearth- 
rug, talking toa lady who was seated on an 
ottoman, when Treherne came quictly into 
the room. The Viscount gave him the warmest 
welcome, and then introduced him to his 
cousin, Mrs. Gifford, She was a very pretty 
woman, with large sparkling eyes, which she 
Gxed in utter amazement on the handsome 
face before her, with its bewildering crown of 
snow: white hair, and the youthfal blue eyes, 
which she knew so well. 

‘‘How changed you are!" she faltered; 
*“‘and what on earth has happened to you?” 
rising from her seat and looking at him in 
ater bewilderment. 

“Time and trouble change all of us, bat 
you, Mrs, Gifford,” said Treherne, with out. 
ward composure, though perfectly conscious 
that his host was staring from one to the 
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| other, and on thorns lest his real name should 


slip from her lips. 

** You knew Treherne out in Africa?’ Lord 
Wildgrave asked, quickly. 

Treherne? What was the meaning of it 
all? Why did they pretend that he was 
somebody else when it was Ralph Trevanion— 
the man who had broken her heart during 
that moonlight ride on the Kloof—and she 
knew him in one instant by his voice. 

“Yes, I knew him out there,” she said, 
sinking back in her chair, with a dazed look 
in her eyes, her woman's wit telling her that 
there was some mystery here which could 
not be explained till they were left alone 


together. 

“Kitty Carew! by all the powers!” 
exclaimed Colonel Gordon, with such an 
expression of dismay, that Treherne in spite 
of = own anxiety, could scarcely repress a 
smile. 

“Keep quiet, for Heaven's sake!" he 
muttered under his moustache, as the rest of 
the guests who were pe pp in the house, 
trooped into the room, amongst them he 
saw to his consternation, not only Captain 
Gifford, whose best man he had been at that 
hurried wedding in Oape Town, but Sir 
Thomas and Lady Dacre! 

The blood rushed to his face as he imagined 
the scene it would cause if Gifford came up to 
him, and claimed him as his old friend Ralph 
Trevanion. The Baronet would denounce 
him as a skulking criminal, and before Hilda's, 
Wilfred’s, and Lord Wildgrave’s eyes, he 
would be branded as an infamous impostor ! 
He set his teeth and threw back his head, 
prepared to meet the worst with all the 
courage he could command. 

Sir Thomas came up and shook hands with 
him. Lady Dacre, who was talking to her 
hostess, sent him a swift, fugitive smile, 
with a gracefal bend of her golden head, and 
even as she smiled, saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, and drew a quick, sharp, breath, 
as she wondered what it was; and then the 
two young Romers seized upon him, and 
took possession of him, and he had to seem 
quite at his ease as he answered their eager 


greetings. 

“Qaick, Gus, stoop down!" Kitty whis- 
pered to her husband behind her large red 
fav. ‘Do you see that man over there with 
the white hair? Do you recognize him? 

Captain Gifford looked across the room to 
where Treherne was standing with Hilda on 
one side, Wilfred on the other, and the gaunt 
Sir Thonias waiting to put in a word. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “‘I never saw the 
fellow in my life before, Why do you ask?” 

“I met him in Cape Town, and he has just 
been introduced to me as Mr. Treherne,” 
she said, with affected carelessness, and 
so the situation was saved by a woman's 
tact, but only for the moment, as no one 
could feel certain that the crash would not 
come at any time in the course of the evening. 





OHAPTER XVI. 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY, 


TuerE was not much sleep for Ronald 
Treherne that first night at the Castle, 
Colonel Gordon came to his room and begged 
him to leave the very first thing the next 
morning, letting him make what excuses he 
could for his abrupt deparsare. 

Bat this Treherne steadily refused to do. 
Tt went against him to run away at all, and 
he could not run away for ever without 
creating the suspicion which he would be 
trying to avoid. 

Gifford was an unobservant man, who could 
easily be taken in; his quick-witted little wife 
would rather die than betray him when once 
he had explained matters to him. 

Here—and Hilda would be terribly disgusted 
if he disappeared on her birthday—the Colonel 
shrugged his shoulders, called Treherne the 
biggest fool he had ever met, and went off to 
his own room in & rage. 








The next day being the third of September 
a@ grand “shoot” had been arranged, bnt 
Ronald Treherne amazed Lord Wildgrave by 
saying that he could not join in it till the 
afternoon, having promised to devote himself 
to Wilfred in the morning. 

‘‘'To Wilfred and me,” put in Hilda, with a 
little nod, as if she did not at all mean to 
release him from his engagement. 

“ Bat, my dear child,’ remonstrated her 
father, “‘ you would not wish to spoil Tre. 
herne’s sport? It isn’t like you to be selfish.” 

‘*I may be selfish on my own birthday; for 
I’m queen of the day, and Mr. Treherne 
won't mind. Wilfred says he never thinks of 
himeelf at all,’’ and with a triumphant look 
at Ronald, she walked off. 


(To be continued.) 





CINDERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TANTALUS, 


As soon as the manager's announcement had 
been made, Bertie hurried out of the theatre, 
and went round to the stage door, bent on 
finding out where Madame Villari lived, and if 
it was possible to see her. 

His inquiries werefruitless. Noone seemed 
to know a the private life of the 

and when, at length, he con- 
trived to see the manager, that i 
absolutely refused to give him any information 
whatever with regard to Madame Villari. 


though 

not the least intention of giving up his quest. 
He was quite determined to have an interview 
with this woman who had affected him 20 
strangely, and he worked with such success 
that he finally discovered the street and house 
where the singer was living, and even heard 
some scanty amount of gossip concerning her. 

He was told that she lived a quiet and 
retired life with one elderly maid, a French 
bonne, and her little boy. Excepting a drive 
in the afternoon—always in a closewarriage— 
she did not seem to leave the house until 
evening, when she was driven to the theatre. 

Not a breath of scandal touched her fair 
fame; she would not even accept bouquets; 
and men had learnt that those gallantries 
which most actresses accept as a matter of 
course were utterly distastefal to this young 
Belgian—for such she was to be. 

As early the next morning as etiquette per- 
mitted Bertie left his for the actress's 
house. At the corner of a street a carriage 
was stopping, while a servant fetched some- 
thing out of a store. a ae side a 
tiny child toddled—a little golden-haired boy, 
whose beauty at once attracted Carbonnell’s 
attention, and who returned his glance with 4 
brave fearless smile that showed shyness to 


be unknown to him. 

He paused and the child's rosy cheek, 
unconscious of a pair of dark, wild eyes that 
were gazing at him from out of the carriage 
window. owner sank back amongst her 
cushions with a little stifled cry, and drew & 


thick veil she was wearing well down over her 
face. 


> ane ort vo rte Tee aie wile, 
unconscious near 8 s 
unconscious that the child whose cheek he had 
touched was his own son! 

Such are the strange chances of life! 
_ Arrived at Madame Villari’s hoase, his knock 
at the door was answered by a dark, oldish 
woman, who briefly told him that Madame 
was out. 

‘¢ When will she be back ?"’ he inquired. 

“Ah! That I can’t tell. Madame has left 
Melbourne, and it is impossible to say when 
she will be back. It may be a month—it may 
be two or three.” 

It is to be feared that as he heard this, Bertie 
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muttered a curse on his ill-luck. He was ata 
standstill now, for writing to her would do no 


d. 
e Perhaps,” he said, tentatively, to the 
woman, and holding a sovereign between his 
fingers as he spoke, “ perhaps you can tell me 
where Madame Villari is gone?” 

“No, sir, I cannot,” responded the servant, 
quickly, “ and,” she added with considerable 
asperity, “it I could I wouldn’t. It’s against 
my mistress’s orders,” 

‘And so saying, she slammed thedoor uncere- 
moniously in his face, and he had, perforce, to 
beat a retreat, 

The same day it was announced publicly 
that as Madame Villari’s indisposition still 
continued, her medical man had advised her 
to have a change of scene, and she had there- 
fore left Melbourne for a few weeks, during 
which time her place at the theatre would be 
filled by Mademoiselle Blank. 


* * * * * 


It ig needless to tell our readers that Car- 
bonnell’s vague, half-formed suepicion was a 
true one, and that Madame Villari and 
Lucinda were in effect one and the same. 

Her history since she set out with Signor 
Crispi, as @ member of his operatic troupe, 
may be told in few words, for it was one long 
story of success. 

From the first moment, when clad in the 
white skirt and velvet bodice of Goethe's 
heroine she appeared on the stage as the hap- 
less Mar, te, there had been no doubt as to 
her pop ty. 

Critics and public combined to praise her— 
her voice, her acting, her charming 3on- 
ae, SF were commented upon, and were 

m . 


Signor Crispi was a little afraid that, young 
as she was, she might lose her head under this 
cloud of adulation that was offered up before 
her, but she proved him wrong. She was 
absolutely unmoved by it. 

In effect, she did not like the theatre, the 
glare of the footlights, the noise, the applause, 
the publicity, all these were distasteful to her, 
for her nature was essentially a domestic one, 
and only the sternest necessity would have 
induced her to seek her fortune in euch a 
manner. 

Bat her son— growing every day more bright 
and bonnie—sweetened the unoongenial toil. 
It was for him she worked; for him, not for 
that upturned sea of faces in front of her, that 
she sang and acted, 

The money she earned now, and which she 
was putting by, would in the years to come 
help to educate him and make him independ. 
ent of the world that had been cruel enough 
to his mother, 

As time went on, it ‘brought with it some 
consolation to our poor Lucinda. The memory 
of the past grew less insistent, even if its 
bitterness did not decrease. 

She strove with all her might and main not 
to let her thoughts dwell on Bertie, and in order 
that she should have no chance of even secing 
his name, she made a strict rule of reading no 
English ne pers. Hence it arrived that 
she knew nothing of Lady Christabel’s pro- 
jected marriage, nor of Little’s denouncement 
and its tragic sequel. 

On the night of Bertie’s a ance at the 
theatre it was not until after the first act 
that Lucinda, glancing carelessly round the 
audience, from one of the side boxes caught 
right of her husband’s face and recognized 

The shock of surprise was eo great that it 
was with difficulty she kept herself from 
fainting. She at once announced to the stage 
manager that it would be im ble for her 
to on acting that g, and went 
straight home, uncertain as to whether she 
should not leave Melbourne that very night. 

However, she finally decided to wait till 
the and her plans were farther deter- 
mined by a she awaiting her. 

It will be remembered that the box to which 
Revel on his dying bed alluded as contain- 








ing papers belonging to his wife, which he 
fancied might throw some light on the 
obscurity of Lucinda’s parentage, had been 
given in charge of @ man named Cyrus 
Brereton, who had emigrated to Australia 
shortly after Revel's death. 

For this man Lucioda had cansed a search 
to be instituted, and with such success that 
the letter now lying on her table told her that 
he was settled as a squatter in ——land, and | 
that in three cays she could reach his station. 
He was, the letter stated, now in a very fair 
position, and was looked upon as a rising, 
man in the colony. 

Hither Lucinda determined to go. If her 
search i nothing but a wild goose chase, 
well, she could still push farther on and see 
the country, and in any case, she would have 
to be out of Melbourna while Bertie was there, 
for she feared his keen eyes might pierce 
through her a disguise, and that in’ 
pte of her golden hair he might recognize | 

er. i 

How near they were to meeting each other | 
we have seen. The poor girl's heart beat' 
with such frightful rapidity when the saw | 
him touch the boy, that it seemed as if it 
must burat, and while it betrayed to her her 
weakness, it told her too that in spite of all 
that had passed, in spite of his doubts and 
his cruel words, Bertie was still the one love, 
of her life—her here, her king ! . 

He passed on; the danger was over, and 
she breathed again. After that, the boy and. 
his nurse re-entered the carriage, and they 
were all driven away. 

Fortunately for the success of her present | 
undertaking Lucinda had no lack of money. 
Signor Crispi had proved himself very fair in 
his dealings with her, and during this last 
twelve months her earnings had been very | 
considerable. Of course, there was every | 

} 





ros that her popularity would increase, 
py ot before very long she would be able 
to retire from the stage with safficient fortune 
to support herself and her son. 

Of her journey it is not necessary to give a 
description ; it took her some days to reach 
Brereton station, and she passed through 
Scenes and scenery that under any other con- 
ditions would have-interested her a good deal, 
As it was, her thoughts were too much occnu- 
pied with Bertie to leave her leisure for any- 
thing elke. She almost forgot the ostensible 
object of her journey, in the flood of memories 
- crowded on her after her strange sight of 

im, 

However, at last the squatter’s house was 
reached. It was a long, low, roughbly-built 
shanty, with a verandah running along the 
front, and a garden leading down to a lake, or | 
lagoon, fringed with she-oaks and gum trees. 
Some attempt at ornamentation was visible | 
in the front of the house, for the pillars of the | 
verandah were wreathed with greenery, the 
crimson flowered kennedia, and various other 
blossoming creepers, while big pots of gera- 
nium about, lending an air of brightness 
and homeliness to the place that at once ap- 
pealed to Lucinda by reminding her of 
England—dear England that she would never 
see again ! 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A REVELATION. 


Cynvus Brereton was a tall, brown-haired, 
brown-eyed man, with a heavy beard and 
moustache, and a certain rough kindliness of 
expression that was rather prepossessing. 

He was dressed in a Orimea shirt, a pair 
of old doeskin trousers, and riding boots that 
came up to his knees, his costume being com- 
pleted by a large sombrero hat, very much the 
worse for wear. 

Naturally enough he looked greatly surprised 
when he saw Lucinda and her cavalcade, but 
he welcomed them hospitably, bade them enter, 
brought them fruit and tea, and regretted the 
absence of his uncle. He was in reality 
boss,” or master of the station, and under 





whose protection he had placed himself on 
coming out to the antipodes, 

. As soon as they were alone, Lucinda lost no- 
time in explaining the objest of her visit, and 
his surprise was very great when he learned 
her identity. 

“So James Revel is dead!'’ he said, 
thoughtfully, when Lucinda had told her 
story. ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry for him—though 
many and many’s the time I’ve warsed him 
what the end would be. He was a clever chap 
—but he was a bad lot! Yes, though he’s 
dead, and it's sorry speaking ill of.them as 
can’t take their own part, I can’t say that I've 
ever known much good of him.” 

He paused for a few minutes, then said, 
as yr awkward laugh,— 

‘“*T daresay you wonder why, speaking and 
thinking of him, as I do, I ever came to 


associate with him, but poverty, madam, as 


you may have heard, makes one acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. So it was in my 
case. It’s no good talking of the past, since 
it’s all over and done with; but, I myself wac 
going very quickly to the bad. I was only 
saved by meeting my mother’s brother by 
accident down at the docks the very 
day before I set sail for Australia. I hadn't 
seen him for ten years, and while I had 
been going down, he had been going up. 
He told me he had a station out here, and no 
children, so if I liked to come out with him I 
could make sure of getting an honest living. 
I consented, although he insisted on my 
sailing with him—which I did. The few 
things I had in my rooms were not worth 
much, but amongst them was the box. 
James Revel had given me to take care of, and 
there was no one to leave it with, with whom 
is would be safe, so I decided to bring it out 
with me; and I thought that it was just on the 
cards Revel himself might decide on turning 
over a new leaf, and coming out after it him- 
self, If he didn’t I could always open it, and 
send him the papers. However, he's taken a 
longer journey than to Australia, poor fellow!” 

Brereton paused for a moment, and remained 
sunk in thought, Lucinda interrupted his 
reverie by saying,— 

‘Did you know his wife—my aunt Maria ?”’ 

* Yes,” he eaid, rousing himself. “It wae 
through her that I first knew Revel himeelf. 
I was engaged to be married to heronce. Bat 
that is a good many years ago, and she was 
not called ‘Maria’ then. Her truename was 
Marietta Wilson. Hers was a strange history. 
She was adopted in her infancy bya rich lady, 
who brought her up, and educated her as a 
lady, but unfortunately died without making 
a will, All her money went to a distant rela- 
tion, and Marietta was left penniless. How- 
ever, by some means, she went out to India as- 
companion to some young lady, and while 
there, she wrote to me breaking off her engage- 
ment, and I did not hear from her again until 
I met her in London some long while after- 
wards, when she was married to James Revel, 
Of the strange vicissitudes of her life while 
she was in India, and afterwards, I know 
nothing, except that they had aged and changed 
her very considerably. Her temper had always 
been bad, but it had grown perfectly fiendish ; 
she was a miserable, gloomy woman, without 
hope, without any remnant of kindly feeling ; 
and her keauty—which had once been great— 
was all gone. I should have been sorry for her 
if I had not been so disgusted with her, for tc 
put the finishing touch to her degradation, sho 
had taken to drink. Perhaps,’’ he added more 
briskly, ‘‘ the contents of the box may throw 


some light on her Indian career. I will go- 


and fetch it.” 

He left the room, and Lucinda felt herseif 
the prey to a very natural excitement during 
his absence, She went to the verandab, and 
stood there looking ont. From the bottom of 
the garden she heard the shouts of laughter of 
her son, who was playing with his nurse, and 
the sounds were music to the young mother’s 
heart, 

She was standing thus when Brereton re- 
turned, and he paused fora moment on the 
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threshold to admire the gracefal, lithe young 
figure, clothed in a white drees—the lovely 
statueeque throat, round which curled little 
rings of golden hair. ! 

Perheps, if he had. known the golden hair 
was nothing but a wig, the squatter'’s admira- 
tion might have been leas. 

“She can't be Marietta’s daughter,” he 
said to himself. “ No, there isn’t the faintest 
trace of resemblance. Revel was wrong in his 
suspicions.” 

And then he came forward, and put on the 
table a email, square iron box painted. black, 
and having the letters “ M. W.” on the lid. 

“There,” he said, as Lucinda turned round 
from watching the boy. ‘‘I-will’lexve you for 
awhile, madam, while you see what the box 
containg,” ° 

* * * 


* * 


Ths box contained several articles. Three 
or four bundles of old letters, tied up with 


some peculiar kind of grass, an Indian silver 


necklace, quaintly cat into curious beads, and 
having one or two charms dependent: from it, 
a diary of the year 185—, and some odds and 
ends of jewellery, including a locket, in which 
were two miniatures painted on ivory. 

As Lucinda looked at the one she gave a 
great start, and for a few seconds could hardly 
believe that her eyes were nat playing her some 
trick. The likeness was the fac-simile of the one 


Miss Carbonnell showed her a week or so before her ' Sith wham she stayed until afser their dangh- 


decath—that of the Earl of Thernleigh ! 

She sat staring at it, then took if up, and 
examined it more closely. Yes, there could 
be no mistake, the picture was beyond doubt 


that of the present Earl's brother, and ap- | 
parently painted about the same time as the | 
one formerly in the possession of Miss Car- | 


bonnell, 


On the other side of the locket there was a sible, co she had to deviseeome other scheme 


years old, a small, delicately-faced baby, with , of satisfying her vengeanee. 


second portrait, that of a child of about two 
big, dark grey eyes and a mass of close cluster- 
ing brown curls. 
name “ Elodie.” 

Somehow instinct told Lucinda that this 


a 


eath i it he | e 
ane twas written the | ae-not belt eo intense ‘ns. ker histzed of his 


was sher own likeness, taken when she was | 


little older than her boy was at the present 
moment, 

More and more bewildered, she untied the 
packet of letters, and was about reading the 
firat that came. to her hand when a sudden 


revulsion of feeling overcame her, and she put | 


down the yellow, time- worn epistle, 
Was she justified in thus opening and read. 


ing the letters of the dead? «How did she | 
know that they contained anything relating | PT 


to herself ? 

She debated this point for some momenis, 
bat finally decided that the circumstances 
jastified her. 

If the letters and diary threw no light on 
the obscure point of her parentage, then she 
would destroy them, and what they contained 
should never pass her lips, 

It wae a etrange story that those old papers 
told—a story of passion and crime—of a love 
that ‘tmrned to hate under the are of 
jealousy, and a hate that translated iteelf in its 
surn to dire revenge. 

We need not trouble to go through all the 
letters and the diary as Lucinda did ; it will/be 
sufficient if we indicate the gist of the narra- 
tive they contained. 

It seemed that while Marietta Wilson was 
acting as companion to the lady with whom 
she went out to India she became acquainted 
with Lord Thornleigh; who had not long 
arrived from England, and who was a friend 
of the lady's husband. 

Thus it happened that the two sawia good 
deal of each other, and the result was that 
Marietta fell madly in love with the handsome 
young Earl, 

So far as Lucinda conld make out, the 
nobleman did not return, or even guess the 
passion he had inspired, but he seemed to have 
liked the girl very well as a friend, and paid 
her a good many attentions—such attentions 


' anhai 
, if the bewutifal princess had not tried to gain 
, his, love the Earl would have been true to his 


| 
} 





awequers 





as an Englishmanumight almost naturally be 
expected to pay to:a fellow countrywoman in 
® strange land. 

She, however, flattered herself that he loved 
her, and that he was only waiting to declare 
himeelf, and under this impression she wrote 
to Cyrus Brereton, breaking off her engage- 
ment with bim. 

Then Lord Thornleigh seems to have left 
the town where'‘he had been staying, and to 
bave gone a good way up country tothe court 
of. one of the na princes, where he met 
with a girl calted the 


psrents-wer 
@ British sabject. 
With this girl, who 


English, and she hervelf was 
was transcendently 


that this omission should be remedied before 
he presented her to his friends in England, so 
he sent for Marietta Wilson, offering her very 
generous compensation if she would undertake 
bis wife's education. 

Of Marietta’s rageand despair at this janc- 





ture her diary.afforded sufficient proof, and it 
also recorded her solemn. yow to avenge the 
injury which she fancied kad been done her. 
In order the better to carry ous her evil 
designs, she consented. to Lord Thornleigh’s 
proposal, and joined.kim and his connteas,, 


ter was born. 

All this time she waited. and watehed for 
the opportunity that-she fdlt. must sooner or- 
later come, when she could strike a fatal blow 
at the happiness of the Harl and his wife. 
Her first idea seemed 0 be to foster jealousy 
between them; but their love and sruet in each 
other was: so perfect thas this proved impos- 


Strangely enough, her ‘hatred of the man 
whom she looked upomas -her reereagnt lover 


wife. 
On Elodie she laid .‘the blame of -her 
ppiness, arguing, in her vanity, that 


former fancy. 
Then a terrible ting beggmed. The Earl 
WAS assassinated, and ow determined 


to go to England, in accordance with his last’ 

wishes, and present his child to his relations, 

for Lord Thornleigh “bad ex- 

essed the wish that the little Elodie should 

DN ma ta English in sll her tastes and 
abits. 


It was at this juncture that Marietta saw 
her way to reven herself. “The poor 
Countess worshipped child with an all- 
absorbing devotion that left her no other 
wish in life. than to promote the little one's. 
happiness. Marietta resolved: to take the 
baby away a5 soon, ag reached 
England, and thus leave 
desolate in a strange land. 

She carried out this plan, and in order to 
hide herself the more securely from notice,, 
she took lodgings in some obscure street in 
the East-end, when. she became acquaiated 
with James 3 

Here the narrative ‘eame to an end; but, 
Lucinda herself could supply, the concinsion, 
She saw now why her aunt had 
been so cruel to her,. why jahe had done.her 
best to steep the child ia wigkedness and 
degradation, until in, order to escape from it. 
all the poor child had been driven to the verge} 


the : 
the nee hothiy 


of suicide. 5 


¥es, she saw it; ‘but, at. first. she sould 
hardly bring herself to believe what..was, 
nevertheless.so very clear, 

She, the wail,the stray,’ picked up in the 
gutter, as it. were, by Bertis Carbonnell, was: 
nevertheless the danghterof the last Harl of 


rincess Ftodie, whohad | 
been brought up at the: court, although ‘her |}, 


ithe old Brunsela, days they 
where 


—a a 
ee 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
at wast ! 


Waen Cyrua Brereton returned to the long, 
Jow room that was the general living room of 
the family, he found Lupinda sitting as stil] 
as if she had been some .image carved out of 
om with the box of letters in front of 


Nevertheless, it was easy to see that she 
was deeply moved, fer there was a curioug 
sort of mist, nearly resembling tears, in her 
eyes, and two bright carmine spots. burned in 

er cheeks. .Her hands too, trembled, as, at 
the sight of her-hoat, she replaced the letters 
in their former receptacle. 





‘© Well!’ he said, with a rough sympath 
beautifal, he fall ‘dee in‘Jove, and she'in his voice, “has your search on gamad 
became his wife. Unfortunately she could not! pasatul ?” ; 
epeak English, and her busband was apxious/ «Yos,” she returned, simply, “I know 


who I am now.” 
eet a her me bat there waa 
eng’ gentleman, still remaining in 
‘him to prevent, him from asking for Seether 
information, and with a good deal of tact he 
changed the subjeck. 

‘*I was going to suggest: that, you. should 
stay here fora week or 80, if there.is nowhere 
else that you want to push: on 40,” he said, 
‘* My old uncle and aunt will be homerto night, 
and they'll, both be.delighted to see anyone 
fzom-the old country.” - 

Lucinda.accepted his invitation with grate. 
ful alacrity. She feltit would be.a.great relict 
to stay for awhile where she was.ia the peace 
and solitude of this outlying station, where 
she would be fzee, to roam. about wish her boy, 
away from .the, gaze of that public whose 
favourite she was, bat for whom she had never 
quite got over her distaste. 

She wanted. also to think over the secrets 
}which Marietta .Wilgon’s..carefaily -preserved 
documents had told her, Is was difficult to 
accustom herself to the idea that ahe was 
indeed. the daughter of an Earl, the.beirees of 
one of the oldest and noblest families in Eng. 
land’s apistocracy—she who had always 
—-crmanemn a child of poverty, if not of 


me. 
Aad. so.three days passed away, and she 
still lingered on at Langloil—as the Brereton 
Btation wag ca 

On the third afternoon, she.and little Bertie, 
and his nurse were down by the side of the 
lake. Themen wereall away from the house, 
the women were at work somewhere in the 
back prensises, but although thesoaad of their 
laughter came faintly at intervals, there was 
no one tobe: seen anywhere abont. 

A slumbrous noontide stiilness Jay over the 
station. The waters of the lakemairrored back 
the deep intense blue of the skyJike a looking- 
glasa, and on their placid surface the dark flat 
leaves of. the lilies held up the white cups, 
odourous with languid perfume, Little Bertie 
cried out for the flowers, aud Lacinda, who 
spoilt him to: his heart's content, unmoored 4 
boat that was fastened to 6 chain, and got in 
with the intention of gathering some for him. 
*Butno sooner had the boy seen his mother 
enter the boat than he wanted to fellow, and 
pon ata way.of enforcing his re- 
quest. 


“ Why notlet him come in, madame?” said 
the: French borne, iwho was herself of opinion 
that there-could-beno pleasanter way of spend. 


Hing the afternoon than feating about on the 


“He will sit quite quietly on my lap— 
there will ba no danger of hisfallingin.” — 
‘Lucinda was nos afraid of ber skill in 
managing bonte failing her, fox when she and 
Mist Stuart were-away for their holidays in 
had, generally 
‘chosen some: resort boasing was to be 
had, and she had proved herself.a proficient ia 


jeculling. 


oof exertion to overturn. Yes, 





Thoruleigh, the nieseot) the present one,and' 
the cousin of ad -Christabel, Kenmass ! “9 





aoe vd 


eafe enough, so the narse 
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brought her charge in, and then Cinderella 
began to pull away towards the middle of the 
lake, where the water lilies grew. 

A little farther down there was an island 
govered with trees, all wreathed with hoya 
and crimson flowering creepers, and this served 
the purpose of concealing any other boat that 
might be advancing from the other end of the 
lake—the lake, it mast be mentioned, formed 









the nearest way of Langloil from 
the neighbouring 

Lucindg.ves 20 mach engrossed in pulling 

, that she was 





Aong-stemmed 

‘te sound of oars until a boat 
¢ out from behind the island, and 
came t for whereher Own rocked gently 


-on thenwater, 

Then\she looked wp in some surprise, and 
fonn@ i#eomtained two men, one in tite tough 
andi " 














3 ad the other a tall, 
jlichman, clad in a 
white helmet 


«poe a4 sf” : a 
gree twisted:xound it. 
Oneglaner-au@d Lucinda sank ‘back on her 
seat Macapeble ef speech or motion—for she 
er hagband. 

the sa) tthe boat neh eplooe. 
side, 5 Bertie, who oder 
muse’s werd, meade a sudden leap forward, 

at the same ti 


best to let him have a bot bath, and so do 
away with all risk of his taking a chill.” 

She looked at him bewilderingly, but no 
idea of denying her identity came toher. H 
she had thought of it at all, she woald have 
seen that she had betrayed herself beyond all 
hope of convincing Bertie that he was mis- 
taken ;-bat, in point of fact, is was her boy 
who engrossed her anxieties, and she was all 
eagerness that he should be got back indoors, 
= have the hot bath withont a moment's 

elay. 

She did not resist when Carbonnell took the 
child Jrouv her. 

Little Bertie was a big, strong boy for his 
age,and much more of a bundle than his 
‘mother could carry. 

She followad the two a few paces behind, 
‘her fosked in front of her, her eyes 
anxious. 


E ot until Bertie had been in his batby! 
r having fresh clothes on, had 
1 @m his nurse’s arms, that sae dally 


feet-apatic bean s vensice-apeipiec Ausing 
y e a 8 i 
ell ¢hie-time, while her ‘usband = 
themevesemry directions asto what be 
done: forr#he child, 
It was brovght ‘home to her very forcibly 
and vividly by Bertie laying his hand on her 


arm, 
“ Comeont with me, Lucinda ; I must. speak 


a frantic re 

hhut-she was too-inte. The child had | ‘°Jouslone”’ | : 
i arth siaerbes. ees teen aud ie dlonse ane let Sete rar 
- order to “antes ; reeogniti ie | her out of towards the lagoon, 
Carbonnell by his -son, it € ‘mentioned : were well-out of earshot of the 
that since she had been at Lamgteil; Lucinda eer, end stood ite 40 


had pleased herself by showing the boy a 
picture of Bertie that- she had-painted from-a 
photograph. 

It was an excellent likeness, and it so 
chanced that if had been taken when the 
young man was in India with his regiment, 
and was wearing a dress almoat identical wish 
his one. ‘ 

Lucinda would -have»shrown: herself in the 
water after little Bertie,-and thus, in her 
frenzy, ‘have complicated: matters very con- 


siderably if she had ‘mos’ been ‘held back by . 


the nurse, 

“That monsieur will save him, madam— 
the one. in the white attize |’ she whispered, 
eagerly. “See, he ‘throws \himeelf -in—he 
dives, he sewims—ah, he has the cher petit /” 

: And Marie, after this graphic account of 
little Bertie’s adventure, and its happy termi- 
nation, sank piously on her knees, and said a 
-prayer with more than French fervour, for 
the-reseue of her darling. 

Meanwhile, Bettie, finding ‘himeclf nearer 
theshere than either of ‘the boata,-strock out 
ctor the bank, ea 9¢ the child -with him. 

Then a new ‘fear overwheloed Dutinda. 
‘Was her boyp‘hurt—~had his head struck the 
‘boat as he threw himself toward ‘his father ? 

The ‘thoagtht was agony, and: obliterated 
every ‘other, 

She took ‘up the‘ skulls, and pulled ~with 
beer ‘haste and ° towatds the store, 

ng cat of the ‘box, 1 
soit bina of esi, ured 
face odth Rinses : Pet 
wane “my “Gai 

6! you are given Ao 
fh cd copy diecuet tle “Berti 

7 6 * der Bertie 
Teed Sy io ote Sones 
; n: “ti 8 
that bad held him go comforta’ hagns Torte 
had for his young tmagination djl 


“Breech tee 

ye! a!” seid Carbonneél, in a feep, 
Moved voice, “ give me the ‘boy, 1. Will ,carry 
him tothe honse. He fs wet, and his dlothes 
must be changed at once. Indeed, i be 


from death!” 


{i my darling! you are | 
me 

clasping him ‘to ‘her - 
ca 


@ charms }* 


Then he released 
her, looking at her long and sadly. 

It was a strange meeting for this husband 
and wife there under the luxuriant tropical 
foliage of the Australian sky, with its teeming 
wealth of leaf amd blessom, ‘its brilliant haes, 
its wonderful vegetation, a striking contrast to 
the scene and conditions under which they 
had parted in the'grey gloom’ of the Novem- 
ber fog on that miserable nicht so long ago! 

“Why did-youleave me?” heenid at length. 
“Why did you not tellime the truth, and give 
mesa chanceof begging your forgiveness for 
the wrong Pdid you in doubting you?”’ 

She’was sifent. Mer tipstrenibled, but very 
emotion «prevented the werds from coming 
out. 

The reaction had set in vow. Shehadtime 
to ‘realize her eotual position; and she grew 
chill with # nameless fear. 

Had Bertie married Lady Ohristabel ? 

Batidenly Carbomnell's tone alvered. He 
cames step nearer, and took her hand, press- 
ing it'forcibly to ‘his lips. 

'* DoT greet you thus with wordethat soand 

jhes—I, who should go down on my 

‘knees you, and kiss the hem of-your 

garment?" he cried passionately. ‘*I-#m not 

surprised you left-me-as you did, for my sin 

against you was one not easilyexpiated. Bat, 

oh! Cinderella, it has surely been wiped outin 
. the tears of blood I have shed since then!" 

“Hush |” she exclaimed, bewildercfly ; ‘I 
do not understand—t4 feel faint—giddy.” 

She put her hand ‘to her ‘brow, 
about to ‘fall, when “he- 
8 


‘on & “moss-covered Io 
ground close to where they had been standing, 
and féll on one knee by. Her tide. 


‘Before he cotild-speak she‘ bent forwerd, her 
} breath coming and going, her bosom heaving 


tumatta 


«“ Tell =" she panted, in qititk detached 


“one thing. “Ate you married?” 

“ Married 1 he repeated, fooking at her ‘as 
if he thonght she had taken'leave of her senses. 
“ Yeu, of course Iam marriedi—to'you.” 

“But tono oneelse ? 


of? Cana man have two Wives ?” 


“ Yos,"4in a very low tone, “if he thinks the 


“first be dead. 





“Ah!” he said, a sudden light of compre. 


seemed 
rang forward, and 
Tile or udeneen ‘Then he seated ‘her 

ly lying on ‘the 


“Why, dear Cinderella, whatare you talking 


hension breaking in upon him, ‘‘ you thought 

I should marry again?” 

The colour that flushed her fair face was 

safficient answer to the question. 

‘“‘ You thought I should marry Christabel ?"" 

Again that flash of crimsen in her cheeks, 

but she did not speak. 

“Well,” he said, very deliberately, *‘ you 
should never have married 


“ Did I love her?” he said. “I don’tknow 
—I think not. I was fascinated by her bexuty, 
ander brilliance, I was flattered by her pre- 
ference. I madea fool of myself a hundred 
times over for her sake, but I don't think my 
pasdion was worthy of themame of love. She 
all that was ignoble in my nature— 


frothing good” 


~ Imeinda breathed a long, deep sigh, and 
looked beyond kim te. the hazy blue line of the 


: beat with a 
cenwe oh atitythet was al 3 
in its intensity, and yet her brain saenmed 
Bush, paralysed, unable to-:perform its natural 
functions. 

If Bertie bad not loved Christabel, then 
ananifice — been 9 in = * : 

“Lncinda!” he exclaimed, prevently ; 
‘when you left the Grange, did you know'who 
really had murdered my aunt?” 

She locked at him with wide-apen, terrified 
eyes, then covered her face with her:hands, 
‘Don’t ask me!" she sobbed; ‘4don’t ask 
me!” 

‘Bat I must; it is necessary that I should 
know. Not,’ be added, in a atill lower tone, 
‘ that there is any doubt on the subject, only 
I wish to learn exactly what wasin your mind 
when you left Rodwell. You knew that it was 
my cousin Christabel who had committed the 
crime.” 

Ber ‘hands dropped from) her face; every 
vestige of colour Jef her cheeks. 

** You: know iv too!” ehe breathed. 

* Yes, all the world kaows it) now. You 
imnew it then.” 

She ‘bowed ‘her bead, seeing that farther 
(denial was-nseless. 

‘“ Yee," she said, “I knew it, becanse I 
picked up in the bedroom a ‘knot of ribbon 
that she was wearing the nizkt’before, when I 
aaid * Good dight’ to'her-on the dangling)” 

‘ An@ yepyou iwould not »aconse her,‘ even 
when you yourgelf: were accuse ! »Ono! word 
‘would have been snfficient to: clear yourself, 
bat you would not speak it. Tfvehe bad been 
your friehd boould a ve nnderesond it better ; 
bat ‘she wags) not—she was yonr bitterest 
‘‘I knew it.” 

‘And so youtook tite method «f heaping 
coals ofifire ou her head,”’ 

“No! ‘You dredit me witha greater for- 
bearanceanducharity than 1 poesecs. 1I6 was 
not fdr her ake l' kept since.” 

‘Por hose then?” 

‘She did nowreply, and he repeated the ques- 
tion. 

As he asked her the cecand»time, be teok her 
thanids; and in ‘spite of ber btzugglesheld them 
fismly in ‘his, ’ 

' Was ittfor my'salte, Cinderella? ”’ 

“Yes, it wasifor your sale; and for the sake 
Of the ‘kindness you ‘had shown me,” she 
‘answered at last, bat in.» osld, hard voice; very 
ailike her own. ‘Liston }and I willtell you 
everything, then you wil! see that I was simply 
| paying a:debt of gratitude I owed to ayou, and 
/keeping at the same time an wath I:made to 
‘Heaven. 

“ Doyou remember that night whensyou 
took me to Brussels, and we stayed at Dover? 
Well, I made awow*thenithatif ever the time 
came when it-was in«my power to repay you 
for what you had done for me I would do it, 
no “fwatter what the’ snorifice might "Be to 





royself. 


distant moustains. Her being was shaken to . 
ita very foundations; every nerve thrilled with 
throbbing 
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[LUCINDA SANK BACK, SPEECHLESS, FOR SHE RECOGNISED BER HUSBAND !] 


“ When Miss Carbonnell died, I thought the 
moment had come to redeem my vow. I did 
not believe she had been deliberately murdered. 
I thonght Lady Christabel had intended tak- 
ing the will, and that perhaps Miss Carbonnell 
had been roused to consciousness and had 
struggled. Anyhow, I did not look upon Lady 
Christabel so much as a deliberate criminal, as 
@ criminal who had been hurried into the 
commission of a crime that she abhorred, and 
one of my reasons for this belief was the fact 
that after all she did not take the will. 

‘“‘I knew you loved her—yes, Bertie,” she 
continued sorrowfully, ‘‘ you loved her then, 
and she loved you, and it seemed to me that if 
I could get away, and make the world believe 
me dead, it would set matters straight, and 
pont it would be for your happiness—so 

went." 

“ Forgetting,” said Bertie, lifting his hat 
from his brow, ‘that there is an eternal 
justice which, sooner or later, asserts itself, 
clearing the innocent and punishing the 
guilty. You were wrong, Lucinda, you erred 
in the very greatness of your heart, and the 
generosity of your nature, but Heaven hag 
been to you, and now all the world knows 
}cou were innocent. 

“As for your love for me,” his voice fal- 
tered, and he bent his head till his brow 
touched his hands. ‘Oh! my darling, what 
shall I say to you, how shall I make up to you 
in the future all the sorrow and shame of the 
past? Notallthe devotion of a lifetime can 
—— it! I stand helpless, ashamed before 
i ” 

There was silence again—broken only by 
the chattering of the birds, the ham of the 
ansects, the murmuring of the water against 
the sedgy bank, Then Bertie spoke once 
more. 

* Bweetheart will Jove atone?” 


* + * * ¢ 


Ah! Would it not atone? Did she not 
feel amply compensated for everything when 





she felt his arms round her, his lips pressing 
hers, bis heart beating against her own? 

This was indeed love—not the careless 
affection, the friendly tolerance he had given 
her in the old days, but such passion as makes 
the blood course with renewed vitality 
through the veins—the love of which poets 
write and dream, and men long for, but 
rarely taste! 

Yes, at last his heart was all her own—for 
time and for eternity—through all chances 
and changes, immutable as fate itself. 

They had so much to tell each other of all that 
had befallen each since their se ‘tion, 80 
much to say, that it seemed as if life would not 
be long enovgh for all their confidence, And 
then they had to hurry indoors when a lusty 
cry announced that Master Bertie was awake, 
= Carbonnell was formally introduced to 

is son, 


CONCLUSION. 


Anp now their is told, and there is 
little more to add. All this rig ay five 

ears ago, and since then Lucinda has taken 

er place in society as Lady Elodie Carbon- 
nell, and there dwells with her a tle, fair- 
faced ara who is called the Countess of 
Thornleigh, but who never goes out in the 
world, and is rarely seen beyond her own 
family circle. Her happiness chiefly consists 
in being with her grandchildren—two strong, 
sturdy boys, and one golden-haired baby who 
is also called Elodie, ; 

Lucinda reminds her mother occasionally 
of the first time she saw her, gliding like a 
grey ghost, in the misty twilight of the music 
gallery, whither she had come through an 
entrance in the elling from her haunts in 
the inner cave, where she kept her sad vigil 
by the side of her husband's coffin. 

of oO they never speak. She 
= and she suffered—who shall judge 





As the days go by, Bertie'’s Jove for his 
wife grows even deeper and fuller, and her 
sweet eyes, when they seek his, are full cf 
that “‘ light which never sets on land or sea.” 

The past is expiated—its sorrows are gone 
like the snows of yester years—melted away 
by the golden glory of love's warm sunshine. 

To the world our heroine is ‘* Lady Elodie,” 
to her husband she is always ‘“‘ CrxpERELLA)” 


[THE END.] 


A CORRESPONDENT narrates an amusing epi- 
sode in which the little King of Spain was 
the principal actor :—‘‘ I noticed some people 
looking — the centre windows of the first 
floor of palace facing the garden. Ina 
balcony his Catholic Majesty Alphonso XIII, 
who had managed to shut the shutters behind 
him, was playing very contentedly, kissing his 
little hands to his much-amused subjects 
below. Then His Majesty’s nurse, a dark, 
handsome, stout woman, the costume of 
the peasants of the Santander mountains, 
appeared behind the King, and tried to coax 
him away from the balcony. Bat he mardily 
clasped his little hands to the railings, an 
lustily cried, ‘No quiero! No quiero!’ ([ 
won't! I won't!) But soon the nurse was 
reinforced by the Sefiora de Tacons, who acts 
as superintendent of the little Sovereign’s 
household, and held the same when his 
father, Alphonso XII., was still a child. At 
last the nurse lifted His Maj and bore 
him off insid ted and loud 
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[‘‘ mapam |"? CRIED DR, PARKER, ANGRILY, ‘‘1’LL THANK YOU TO RETRACT THAT SPEECH !’’] 


NOVELETTE.} 


MISS TABITHA’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


" Miss Tasrrna was an old maii with a large 
fortune, and also—which her family esteemed 
less—an even larger heart. 

She was one cf the plainest women ever 
ercountered, but her face was so cheerful and 
good-tempered her friends used to say it was 
& pleasure just to look at it, and these friends 
were not flatterers, 

They did not make themselves agreeable to 
the old lady for the sake of her wealth, since, 
even had they been interested folks, Miss 
Tabitha had euch hosts of relations, outsiders 
had no chance even of a legacy. 

It must be confessed that her own kindred 
were far less attached to the old lady than the 
friends she had made for herself. 

It had been a great bone of contention with 
the seven brothers that their grandfather 
chose to leave Tabby (as she was called in 
thoze days) all his savings. 

When, on the principle of money bringing 
money, her godmother left her a fortune, the 
Meters, Leigh were etill more irate, though, 
as Tabby mt ten years as the widow’s 
humble companion, it can hardly be eaid she 
had not earned her good-will. 

The seven brothers all thought it a great 
waste that one lone spinster should enjoy four 
thousand a-yearanda large, old-fashioned house 
at Clapham Common, so some of them offered 
to come and share the last lest she should be 
lonely, and others hinted that a judicious 
investment they kEnewof would largely increase 
om income; but Miss Tabitha refused all 

ers, 

Bhe preferred to be mistress of her own 
house, she said, civilly ; and she had no desire 
to add to her wealth, 





Rebnffed, but not discouraged, her relations 
paid assiduous court to her. 

They abueed her behind her back, but they 
ag a good many days each year at Clap- 

am. 

They never scrupled to epply to her in any 
family difficulty that ready-money could 
solve; and they cccasionally, from time to 
time, put in a mild hint that it beboved a 
woman of such great wealth to make her 


will. 

The eldest brother did not make this last 
suggestion. He said to his wife he should be 
quite content if Tabby forgot this duty. 

He knew he was not a favonrite, and should 
come in for little enough if she made a formal 
will; whereas, if she died intestate, the house 
at Clapham must come to him, and a ceventh 
of the personalty, which, as it was consider- 
ably more than he had ever managed to earn, 
would be in itself a godsend. 

It was the month of August. Most of the 
Leighs were away from London, and the 
large house at Clapbam had been wonderfully 
free of late from kinsmen’s visit. 

Miss fabitha was walking in her garden 
leaning on the arm of Paul ery | the 
son of an old friend of hers, who had lately 
settled at Clapham asa doctor, and been made 
free of the Shrubberies, for Miss Tabby had 
loved his mother dearly, and was disposed to 
make a great deal of the young surgeon, 
though she had not chosen him as her pro- 
fessional attendant. 

A little old lady of seventy, with soft grey 
curls and a complexion as rosy asa girl’s. Her 
mild eyes were full of kindliness, and her 
voice had a cheery ring. She made her house 
a welcome resting- place to Paul in the 
leisure moments of his rather up-hill career, 
and the young man often told her he thought 
she was the a? person he knew, in spite 
of her lonely life. 

‘*Bless me, my dear!” the old lady re- 
joined, briskly, this August evening, ‘‘ I need 
not be alone. Why, I've dozens of nieces and 








nephews would be proud to come and take care 
of me; but I like to be my cwn mistress. 
You've never met any of my family, I think, 
Paul? Perhaps you don’t know bow good and 
attentive they are to their old aunt?” 

There was a smile on her face which took 
away anything of bitterness there might have 
been in this epeech. 

“T don’t want to Enow them,” said Paul, 
decidedly. ‘‘My mother used to tell me che 
had no patience with your brothers; for, 
when your fortune came, instead of being glad 
of your prosperity, they all wanted to share 
it.” 


“‘ So they did;”’ Miss Tabitha Jaughed at the 
recollection; ‘‘ but they were disappointed. 
I'm afraid there’s another dirappointment 
—— for them,” she added, briskly, “‘ when 

ie.” 

‘“* You are not going to die yet,” said Paul, 
cheerfully. ‘We can none of us spare you, 
Miss Leigh.” 

‘* We never know,” returned the old lady ; 
‘I’ve passed my three score years and ten. 
I’m glad to have had this conversation with 
you, Paul, I want to ack you a favour.” 

A little bewildered, the young man declared 
he would do anything for her in his power. 

“It is very simple,” said Miss Tabitha. 
* Just tell me thie, do you consider me in my 
right senses ?”’ 

Paul positively laughed at the question. 

‘* Why, Miss Tabitha, of courseI do. I will 
go further, and say I never met a woman with 
a clearer head for businese.” 

She smiled as though he had paid her a 
compliment. 

‘¢T'm very glad to hear you say so. I asked 
Parker the other day (Dr. Parker was a con- 
temporary of Miss Tabitha, and had attended 
her for =i qo), and he told me the same. 
You see, Paul, I am a little pe yy ony 
pone Pel to upset my will, an t 
co idn’t bm even in my grave if they suc- 


‘They couldn’t,” returned Dr. Armstrong, 
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confidently. ‘“ Why, Miss Tabitha, just think 
of the number of unprejudiced people who 
could prove your sanity. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Tabby, quietly, ‘‘ you 
will promice methis, Paul, won’t you, that you 
— Lee oer mee: aeasiel oats 

tever you never help an 
to dispute my will, however much you/dis- 
eee en” te, cnet 

- most,’ anewere 

> f indeed, Miss Tabitha, you 
ve no need totbe uncasy,even if you have. 
left = your famfly, they 





Elizabeth some time between forty.five and 
forty-seven. I don’t think there can be any 
diffionlty, and I know my heir will falfil my 
wishes and give her half. I’d have put it in 
the will only I feared they’d find outthe poor 
ehild am@amake her promise them nearly all 
ther fortune Before she knew a word ‘about it. 
Ah, Paol, i hard lines for 1 woman to bo 


The subject d iy they talked of 
, only re Swe began 40 287 
) 


They admired him intensely, thought there 
was no one so clever ag “our young doctor,” 
but they never dreamed of asking him to 
cut off the Sunday's joint,” or to “smoke a 
pee ‘Mr. B—— when the children werg 
in 2? 


Panl Armstrong did not regret this. He wag 
no misanthtope. He had no taste for a her. 
mit's life, bat he did not-eare in thedeast for 
humdrum society. 

have visitetia friend of kindred 


tastes at friend lived 
coon detonsety to pre. 
fivemess. 








nigh worshipped. We had been engaged ten 
years, and some of them he had spent abroad 
trying to geton. He never made a fortune; 
but he did get a post worth two hundred a 
year, and he came home to England—to marry 
me,” 

“Don't go-on,”’ urged Paal,, kindly. ‘'I 
now everything, and it will anby paia you to 
tell me.the story.” 

fhe shook her bead. 

‘Thad eather tell you. I:never was pretty, 
‘bute had left me a fresh, brighs-epirited girl; 
as a‘woman.of thirty, I supposeimy plaimmess 
showed more; and then! my: sister had just 
comes from school. He: bad seen her last a 
hild of ten,, now, she was ‘a’ beautiful girl. 
Well, wsy wedding. day came, but there was 
no briflegroom. He bad been married to 
Ohanlotte' very early that morning,: and ‘had 
already sailed with her for their distant 


“ They deserved to be wrbtched.” 

“ We never heatd, much about. them,’ isaid 
Miss Tabby; with a patient tigh. “Letters 
came seldom from Africa in those days) bat 
three years later we did hear that Oharlotte 
was dead, and had: left. a ttle gith Dallas 
never wrote again; we never heard eny more 
of ‘him orthis.ehild. 

* He would bean oldman, now,’’ said Miss 
Tabby, shaking her prey .curls.gently, + but 
there's the litéle girl. You'reia young man, 


Pauljand maybe you'll lange atamold woman's j and 


faney, but it hagal@ays seemed)to me that 

little Lotty “belongs to me. can't leave her 4 
my property, for it would-bat bring the: child | 
a weary load of trouble from aU her: useles; : 
but. want, half of my things) to ibe hers, and , 
60 I've, left.it all toone 1 can trast, and I know 
he'll find herent.” 

There was a miat before Paml's\ eyes as che 
listened tofthis -etory of ‘‘opale of: fire.” He 
did not remind Miss Tabby that “ ditsle’ Letty ” 
wookd be a middle-egetl-wemian. by this time. 
He coald not find it’ in ie: heart, but he did 
suggest to her that'it would ‘be very: diffienlt 
+o trace-her niece, and that.she ought to leave 
im plisit. directions, 

Ob; I have thought of all that, eaid Miss 
Tabitha, ;contentedly. ‘‘ Charlotte,: daughter 
of Charlotte and Dallas Glennie (they're an. | 


hadbecome a destor from sheer love o! 
rofession ; but hie means:were 20 slenc 


plenty of 
gratis ones, and others showed 
backward in settling their accounts, so that’ 
though Dr. Armstrong never had to spend his 
days at home because he had no sick people to 
visit, the demands on his time did not brin 
in anything like a corresponding amount o' 
money, and he had hard work to pay his way 
and keep up such appearances as his profes- 
‘sion and the customs of Prettyman-road 
required. 

Happily, he had an old servant who had lived 
| with his mother, and made a do 
rather more than its usual work. Happily, 
also, Prettyman-read was not exacting. 

The house had been newly ‘painted and 
papered when Paul went ‘into: it, and-so that 
the steps were of immaculate purity, and 
the blinds clean and rolled up straightly, it 
mattered very little to the road's esteem that 
two or three of the upper:roome were quite 
empty, that ‘the: buteher'’s »cart only called 
twicea week,ant® Marsha was'the'sole retainer, 
except a bey to deliver medicine. 

There was a iarge’ brass plate on the door, 
and aside entrance round the corner for the 
gratis patients, who flocked there twice a week 
from eightto ten. 

The house stood at the corner'o? the atreet, 
and its rent might have: been: thirty-or five- 
entthiety pownds a year. A enisilier’ one 
would: have contained Pani and his q 
but something must be: sacrificed te ' r- 
ances,” and to that:end the young doctor paid 
about ‘ten pounds:s year of unnecessary rent 

taxes. 


Head very few friends'in Clapham. A 
man: does not make many, ‘as a Tule, in a 
diondonu ‘suburb. “Dr. Parker “asked ‘him ‘to ‘ 
idiumer twice @ year, three or four young men 
owho “had ‘been fellow students, dro in 
sometimesto smoke a pipe ; but of C) 
society—except at the Shrabberies—Padl was 
quite destitute. 

He knew Mrs. ‘Parker and her damgliter | 
well:enough: to call on theny soméfimes on: a ‘ 
Sanday, buthe was not a young man to-get | 
on easily with ladies. 4 

His patients were. mosfly of a class a’ trifle 
bbelow his ‘own, aud there was: in 4 
Pat's. a oe ‘and’ manners which ‘kept 
second-rate people at a distance, 

in. sioknees | this: vanished, ‘and- ‘humble 





commen names you see, Panl),-born at Port 


their fears retvarned with‘health. 


twenty, a tall, 
ww, wien dark 


me, Hae, H- ter thet Ang vile. 
Pom oe aggre t le, . 


oe 


who Of air in 


: hee 
60 mach so tad not time even 
verto the Bhrubberies for an hour's 


|  3t was yust-a week after that interview with 
} Miss ‘Sabieha that he retarned home unusually 
tired. He felt jaded and out of spirits. He 
had had a hard day’s work, and the hot pave- 
ments—he was far enough from a carriage— 
had made his feet ache. He was out of spirits 
and a little out of tune with the world in 
general. 

“If there are no messages, I declare I'll go 
straight over to Miss Tabitha’s,” he decided, 
as he put his latch:key in the look ; ‘' her 
garden will bea paradise on such an evening. 
Hey, Martha! whatis it ?’’ for the old servant 
come hurrying up with rather an anxious 

‘ace. . 
“Dr, Parker has been twice, 
wants’ to see yor to-night, if possible 

“Bother 1’ ejaculates Paul, who never stood 

on ceremony before his good old servant, 
ay ‘eatth can he want? I ‘suppose it's 
’ important iPhe sent twice |" 
' “He came himself; sir,” said Murtha, mach 
; “he: ‘was ~walking ‘the ‘last time, 
and he said he’d come ‘again if I could 
‘tel? him forcertain wher you'd ‘be in, which, 
of cotrse,'I conidn’t!'* 

* What's up?” pondered Paul ; “something 
‘special to make the oh’ gentleman so impera- 
tive.” 

‘He seemed ine preat harry ,-sir,”. rejoined 
Martha, “and plende, sir, did you know Miss 


Leigh's gone? 
«Gone iwhere?”” aeked’ Paul, si 
‘Miss Tabitha was rather fond of ‘fit 


Poe. oe 
tei 
for 


ir, and he 


y; for 
trips 


+ to the seaside, where she was’ usually at- 


tended by one of her affectionate nieces, —_— 

"Pm gore I) don’t” Kvow, ‘sir,” ‘replied 
“Martha. ““Dr. Patker,*he seemed in’ a rare 
way the second time,’ ad ‘he pos me, 
*Doesn’t your master know Miss’ tha’s 

?’ -and “2 sai you hadn't ‘nrentioned 
anything about Miss’ Leigh to’me.” 

A seized Paul. Perlraps it was 
‘patting carve to bin that sam mer ever- 
ing t'into His head, Could Dr. 
Parker ‘Mean that the-kind old maid 
‘had gone, not to the seaside, bat a longer 
journey—to that haven wherice no traveller 


8? 
Pm off to Dr. Parker's now, Martha!” 
he said, abraptly, ‘No, I've no time for'tea. 
Fou can havewsome ready forme When I get 


Some men would have gone to’ the Shrab- 


matrons felt perfectly'avhome'with him, bat { ‘back! 
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yea 


peries, and asked point blank after their old 
eB 
- Pel Armstrong @id nothing of the sort, 
¢hough the old house lay only a stone's throw 
outof ‘his way to Dr. Parker’s maneion. 

He had never met any member of Miss 
Tabithe's family, but he was well aware, from 
Dr, Parker and others, that they were @ graap- 
ing, mercenary set. ; 

it seemed to him almost desecration to think 
of them ruling even temporarily over the old 
lady's home. “Besides, as they made a prac- 
tice of disliking all Miss Tabitha's personal 
friends, no doubt they had labelled him in 
their own minds ws “‘ dangerous |” 

No; hé was better away. It might be a 
foolish fancy, born of his dejected frame-of 


_ qmind, when he received Martha’s 


message. 
It might be that De. Parker would tell him of 
Mise Tabby.as-eaténg shrimps at- Margate or 
gazing at the Brighton shops; bat if anything 
bad indeed happened to her, why then his 
visits at the Shrabberies were over, and he 
would rather ‘not ‘see the dear old place in 
other bands. 

Dr. Parker had jast finished. dinner. Paul 
was shown into the library, and in a minute 
she old man joined him. 

“A nice dance you have givén me, Arm- 
strong. Iwrote to you days ugo, and asked 
7ou to call.” : 

“Then I never hadyour letter.” 

“ That’s Florence, then, I trusted her to post 


it. Bless me, Armetrong,when a girl has a | 


lover she had better be married at onvse outof 
hand, for she’s»not a bit: of -useathome: after- 
wards. Well, of course, I want to talk to you 
about poor Miss Tabitha, I thought you'd 
surely have been about that, even if you didn’t 
get my note!” 

The word ‘‘poor,” told Panl Armatrong 
everything. He staggered as one struck by a 
sudden blow. He had loved the little old maid 
dearly. Her house was the nearest approach 
to home he had known since his mother’s 
death. He was overworked and depressed. 
Faint from extremeheat -and long fasting he 
turned as white as 8 woman. 

“You don’t mean she’s dead?” 

‘She died on Sanday morning. Bless me, 
Paul, what's the matter?” 

Then, being a practical man, and knowing 
a little of hia friend's circumstances, he darted 
into the dining-room, seized on agiass, filled it 
with port wine, cut a thick slice of cake, and 
rushed off with his prize under the footman’s 
very eyes, 

“ Drink that off first, Now eat the cake,” 
hesaid to Paul, authoritatively. *' Nonsense, 
I mean tobe obeyed. You're half killing 
yourself, yomng man, and I don’t mean to 
‘encourage you init. Ishall not say another 
word till you've done.as I tell you.” 

Paul saw compliance was’ the: shortest way 
out of ithe discussion. He ‘finished the 
refreshment, and then leant back in the easy 
Pern with a strangely trodbled look on his 


“You may think it foolish, Dr, Parker,” 
‘he said, simply, “ but I feelummanned. “Mies 
Leigh was neither kith nor kin ‘to me, but I 
loved her dearly,” 

“So did I,” said Dr. Parker, a little gruff y, 
“and my -wife too. Mrs. ‘Parker was with 
her at the last, and wanted to send for “you 
but Ba te let her |” 

" not? Surely professional. eti- 
grate” ’ 71 

“ Professional etiquette be changed!” said 
‘the old man, irritably. ‘I like you, Paal, 
and I wanted to save you from the poor 
soul's relations. There'll be fas: enough as it 
is, bat it would have been ten times worse if 
they could have seid you were with her at the 
iene en “Why they'd’ be 

» yousg man, 
capable of saying you cajoled her into: 
her wslil, Shoe Shawee deur | pe yo 


any 
rate, [have saved you that, und she died of 


Syncope, and »was quite i 
dast. Toedeabtent aretha or T 


Way. 
“ But what haved to do with her will ?”’ 








Dr. Parker stared. 

** Don’t you know?"’ 

‘Only this, that when I was there a week 
ago she made-me promice solemnly, if there 
was any attempt made to upset her will I 
would do my utmost to see it carried out. 
She seemed in perfect health then. I tell you, 
doctor, I was perfectly amazed to hear of her 
death,” 

‘*Bhe always had # weak heart,’ said Dr. 
Parker, gravely, “and it seems she saw 
something in the paper that worried her. I 
brought the paper away with me, and I'll 
give it you presently, but I can find no clue 
from it, nor can my wife, Let ms see, what 
was I saying? Oh, do you really mean Miss 
Tabitha gave you no clue to the contents of 
her will?” 

“T can hardly say that; but——” 

* You need not think you are betraying her 
confidence by telling: me. TIand old Carleton 
are the executors, and she showed it to me 
before she signed it.” 

«Then I need not soruple. She told me 
she had ‘left all her property away from her 
brother. She wanted half to go to Charlotte 
Glennie, her sister's only child. She was 
afraid to leave her money directly to her 
niece, since the other relations might worry 
her, 80 she bequeathed everything to a friend 
she felt ehe could trust, to make half over to 
Miss Glennie when she could be discovered. 
I remember it struck'me at the time it was 
rather a blind confidence to repose in any 
man.” 

** I don't think he need bs feared,” said the 
dostor, quietly, ‘‘ bat there'll be a fearfal 
work with the relations. I’ve had about a 
ecore down on me already with questions 
about the will. I’ve put them all off saying 
it's in Carleton's keepivg, and he won't open 
it till after the funeral.” 

When is that 7” 

** The'day after to-morrow.” 

**T should like to go.” 

‘' You'll have to be there. My dear boy, 
haven’t you guessed yet why I was so anxious 
tosee you? You are Miss Tabitha’s heir!” 

‘“«[—impossible |” 

‘It's true enough. I told her over and 
over again it would be better for yoa to know 
it. I even warned her—knowing something 
of your pride—you were as likely as not to 
restore it all to her brothers, but she said she 
would settle that.” 

‘‘She has,” and Paul recollected Miss: 
Tabby’s stratagem. ‘* Ste made me promise 
solemnly to do my utmost to prevent her 
family from trying to upset her will, and I 
passed my word I would see it acted upon, if 
possible.” 

The physician smiled a little grimly. 

“®he was a cleverer woman than I thought 
for. She has chosen almost the only way of 
insistimg on your taking the property. You 
can't refuse it after this, but the relations 
will be ready to tear your eyes out.” 


“«T expect they'witl. Dr. Parker, Iam not} 


rich, but I think I wonld give anything I 
possess rather than this should shave ‘hap. 
med.” 
ae Then you're an idiot,” said the old 
gentleman, tartly. ‘There's not:one of Mies 
Tabitha’s family ‘deserved a silver sixpence 
from-her. The money came from ‘two people 
who weren’t in the least related to-the Leighs. 
If anyone had a right to please herself in dis. 
posing’ of her fortune, that woman’ was my 


old 4 

“ But they will say I courted her for her 
money.” 

“Let them. You ksow you didn’t, and I 
tell you what, sit, you have Miss Glennie’s 
interest to think of. You ean’t réfase your 
good fortune without risking ‘her's. It’s not 
& penny piece she'd get from her fine uncles. 
cousins.” 

‘* I can make it all over to her.” 

* You. cant, ‘Mies Tabitha hada mind to} 
have her own way. She has left the Shrab-: 
beries and everything she dies possessed ‘of, 


‘ably but a vei 





after the legacies are paid, to you; but the 


house itself, the furniture, the plate, jewels, 
and such-like, besides a clear two thousand a- 
year are only yours for life. They are to 
descend at your death to your eldest son, and 
she expresaly desires that you will call him 
‘Leigh.’ You see, she has anticipated your 
desire to despoil yourself, and prevented it. 
In a word, if you found Miss Glennie to-mor- 
row ae could only give her fifty thousand 
pounds; and if you were a dishonourable 
fellow you need not give her a penny.” 

“ And the other relations ?” 

“They are not even mentioned. Oh, there'll 
be an awfal fuss! Reuben Leigh told me he 
expected the savings to amount'toa fortune, 
Now, as a fact, there are no savings except 
enough to pay the legacies. She put that 
aside some years ago, and since that every 
January she has sent a cheque to'some charity 
for the amount of her income remaining after 
her last twelve months’ expenses were paid.” 

‘“‘T shall feel like a swindler.” 

‘* Nongense.” 

“ And how am I to find Miss Glennie ?” 

“Oh, ehe has seen to that—strange the 
et she has had all her life after that 
g r ee 

‘You are as bad as poor Miss Tabitha,’’ 
said Paul, half smiling, albeit he spoke 
sadly. ‘She would call her ‘ Little Lotty ’; 
and now you speak of heras ‘ the gir),” whereas 
rere Glennie must be in reslity hard on 

‘orty.” 

“Well, well, Miss Tabitha and I are old 
fools. She worshipped Dallas Glennie, and I 
loved Charlotte Leigh well enough to pretty 
well break my heart over her loss, so I sup- 
pose we can't realize'the child of those two is 
& woman grown.”’ 

‘ on you any idea where Miss Glennie 
is?” 

“Not the slightest. Her father was an 
arrant ccoundrel. Persuaded that poor child 
he should commit suicide if she didn’t listen to 
him. She was as good as engaged to me at 
thetime. Blessme, Paul, a man doesn’tforget 
these things. It was twelve years and more 
before I looked at a® woman again, and well- 
nigh twenty before I married. My wife’s a 
good creature, and I love her dearly. I’m 
fond and proud of Floy, but yet, after all this 
aoa q can’t help taking an interest in Lotty’s 

id.’ 

It was quite hopeless to make him remember 
Miss Glennie’s age. It would kave been cruel 
to tell him that his own wife (a sweet gracefal 
woman, who looked far too young to be the 
mother of a marriageable danghter) was prob- 
few years her senior. The 
halo of the old romance would hang round 
“Lotty’s child,” and Dr. Parker would be 
her friend whatever happened. 

The dootor was but little over sixty. He 
must have been a mere lad at the time of 
Dallas Glennie’s marriage, yet the wrong had 
rankled all these years. He was rich and 
prosperous, his wife idolized him; their 

was a girl any parents might have 
been proud of, and yet—he ‘had “not for- 


~ Possibly Miss Tabitha had known the old 
man’s romance for they had been tried friends 
for years, Mrs. Parker gave her almost a 
daughter's love, and it was to her first outside 
her own house that Florence hati carried the 
news of her engagement. 

“She was a good woman,” repeated the 
doctor, absently ; “‘and she didnt forget Floy. 


‘She -left the child two hundred pounds to 


choose a wedding present. 





CHAPTER II. 


Propasty in the course of his life as a pro- 
fessional man, Paul Armstrong would bave ‘to 
face one pr’two trying moments, bat-never, if 
ihe Hved to bea hundred, would he have to go 
throtgh wach an ordeal as awaited him efter 
‘Miss‘Tabivha’s faneral. . 

To begin with, he was a sencitive man, with 
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feelings as tender as a woman’s. It jarred on 
him inexpressibly to see strangers in Mies 
Tabby’s house, turning over her books, scold- 
ing her pet cat, and making themselves, as it 
were, at home there. Then he knew perfectly 
what was coming, and to see the eager expect- 
ant faces, and feel how different they would 
look presently was a trial. 

The seven brothers were all there, five of 
them produced their wives ; and Miss Tabitha 
was also followed to her grave by twenty-nine 
nieces and twelve nephews. Paul counted the 
total number of each, but he was quite unable 
to distribute them correctly among the seven 
mourning brothers. 

Dr. Parker told him later that one of these 
seven was a bachelor, and another’s wife was 
detained at home by the very recent arrival of 
another nephew for Miss Tabitha, The “ dear 
departed,” as her relations persisted in calling 
her, was divided in age by great gap from 
the surviving Leighs. 

Mies Tabitha, the only child of her father's 
first ma © was a dozen years older than 
the erring Lotty; and the sons came later 
still, so that the youngest of the seven was 
bardly forty-five, and doubtless besides the 
forty-one nieces and nepbews present, there 
were @ great many lesser descendants at 
home. 

Fortunately, Mr. Carleton, the lawyer, was 
man of cool common sense; he had been inti- 
mate enough with Miss Tabitha to know 
exactly the expectations of her relations, but 
he was as calm and as self possessed as though 
be had had no idea of the impending storm, a 
man of decided temper and authoritative man- 
ners, just the sort of person to keep an excited 
crowd in order. Dr. Parker looked at his 
friend as he began to read the will and 
almost envied his sang-froid. 

The document was very short and simple, 
the legacies came first, and were so few that 
the relations felt quite consoled to think how 
little inroad would be made on the bulk of 
the property ; two hundred pounds to Florence 
Parker to buy a wedding present, a hundred 
apiece to three local charities, a small annuity 
to each of her servants, and a thousand pounds 
to Mr, Carleton to be spent by him in tracing 
the testator’s dearly-loved niece, Charlotte 
Glennie, and discovering either her: present 
abode, or the date of her death. Dr. Parker 
and the Jawyer were sole executors, and as 
such received bequests of five hundred each. 
Mr, Carleton paused at this point, and the 
interest of his listeners grew intensified, but 
——— awaited them. Miss Tabitha 
named Paul Armstrong, son of her dearest 
friend, as her heir and residuary legatee, 
stipulating that the Shrubberies, the furniture, 
plate, and jewels, with a clear half of the per- 
sonal property in the funds should be his only 
for life, and should descend to his eldest son ; 
of the other moiety, amounting to about fifty 
thousand pounds, he was at liberty to dispose. 

The storm of reproaches, tannts and abuse 
which broke on Paul's ear even surpassed his 
expectatione. 

“TI shall upset the will!” said Reuben 
Leigh, the most worthless of the seven 
brothers, 

‘« It’s easy to see,” said Mrs. John, a sister- 
in-law, with ared nose and short temper, “how 
the poor soul came to die so suddenly. It was 
just tempting Providence to go making her 
doctor her heir; she might have known what 
would come of it !” 

“‘Madam,” cried Dr. Parker angrily, ‘I'll 
thank you to retract that speech. I have been 
for years Miss Leigh’s cole medical attendant. 
My professional income is well known to be 
counted by thousands. I am hardly likely, I 
should imagine, to commit murder to secure a 
legacy of five hundred pounds.” 

‘I didn’t mean you,’ confessed Mrs, John, 
promptly, ‘I meant young Armstrong.” 

“ Dr. Armstrong,” said the lawyer, with a 
stress on the professional title, “ never had 
any medical acquaintance with Mise Leigh ; 
—— intercourse was of a purely friendly 
nature. 





There is no need to dwell on the scene that 
followed. 

Paul would gladly have gone home, and left 
the relations masters of the field, but Mr. 
Carleton insisted on his staying till the last of 
Mise Tabitha’s kindred had left the premises. 
Then there was a hurried consultation between 
the executors and the happy (?) . 

“Of course, you'll come and live here!” 


said Mr. Carleton, decidedly. ‘It’s the best 
house in the world for a doctor. Have your 
plate put up, send round circulars announcing 
patients, and move in 


your removal to your 
bag and baggage.” 

Paul stared. 

** Live here! I should be lost.” 

“It’s no larger for you than it was for poor 
Miss Tabitha ; it’s the best plan really, Those 
people who have just left may give an infinity 
of trouble, coming ing the servants; 
if you take possession at once, you'll put a 
stop to that.’ : 

‘* But it seems like sei: on the things as 
soon as the breath is out of her body.” 

‘* I¢ was her wish,” said Dr. Parker, quietly ; 
‘‘she asked me before she made her will if it 
would annoy me to have another doctor so 
near to me, and I told her the trath: I 
shouldn't mind if another doctor set =p next 
door to me. I'm getting an old man; I don’t 
want more money than I have; my old 

tients are not likely to desert me, and I 

on’t care if I never have anewone. You 
just hear reuson, Paul, and move here. You'd 
better start your brougham at the same time, 
and if I know anything of human nature, your 
practice will be doubled in three months.” 

Miss Tabitha’s servants—an old man who 
acted as gardener and general factotum, and 
two neat maids—expressed their willingness to 
accept Dr. Armstrong for a master, and there 
was no doubt Martha would be in her glory as 
housekeeper. Mr. Carleton declared that in a 
week's time the new heir might be established 
at the old house. 

“ We have forgotten one thing,” said Paul, 
gravely, to the lawyer: ‘‘the search for Miss 
Glennie.” 

‘“‘T shall put it into the hands of the right 
sort of person to-morrow.” ‘ 

“And,” he hesitated, “‘ life ia uncertain, Mr. 
Carleton, and if I died Miss Tabitha’s wishes 
might be neglected. I should be much obliged 
if you would make my will; never mind how 
short it is; just that I leave all I have to 
Charlotte Glennie.” 

“All you can leave,” said Mr. Carleton, 
jestingly. ‘ Half your property is reserved for 
your son, recollect,” 

“I shall never marry, Mr. Carleton. Don't 
let there be any delay, pleace; I shall not feel 
easy until Miss Glennie’s rights are secured.’’ 

‘‘A strange young man, Parker,” said the 
executor to the old doctor after dinner, for the 
Parkers were hospitable people, and Mr. Carle- 
ton had been invited to return with his old 
friend. 

‘* Ag a lad as ever breathed,” 
the host, ‘‘ but as proud as Lucifer. He’d have 
given back every penny to the family if Miss 
Tabitha had not tied his hands.” 

“He'd better marry,” said Carleton, 
shrewdly ; ‘‘with a wife and family to think of, 
he would loge his romantic notions.” 

“ My Floy says it would be the making of 
him to fall in love.” 

“« What a pity she has not a sister!” 

Paul went home to Prettyman-road, feeling 
more affection than he thought he had possessed 
for the meagre house. 

Martha met him at the threshold. 

‘ There’s no m: es, sir,’’ she announced, 
triumphantly ; ‘‘ and your tea’s all ready.” 

But he was not to enjoy it. Perbaps as a 
revenge for his having deserted them all the 
afternoon, his patients determined to be heard, 

He had only just poured out his first cup, 
when there came a loud ring at the surgery. 

‘* Drat that bell!’’ said Martha, really put 
out. ‘“‘ They might let you have alittle peace, 


She flounced off to answer the bell. She 








———— ee 
was so long before she returned that Panl be. 
gan to ex it was some of his poorer patients, 
and Ma: was trying to persuade them io 
wait till the morning. 

She was an invaluable servant, and, in the 
main, a kind-hearted woman, but Pani had 
never managed to teach her that the lives of 

r people were as valuable as those of their 
tters. It was a point on which Martha 
held her own opinion. 

‘The doctor is in,” Paul heard her say ashe 
reached the door, “ but he is very much en. 
gaged. Unless it’s urgent, I don’t think he can 
come to-night." 

“Here, Martha,” interposed the master, 
cheerfully, “you oan go downstairs. [’li 
attend to this,”’ 

Martha retired in high dudgeon, and Paul 
found himself face to face with a girl whom he 
had never seen before. She was plainly, almost 
shabbily, dressed, and the heavy rain had 
soaked her thin black mantle ugh and 
through. She had no umbrella, and the water 
poured off her hat. Paul’s quick eye took in 
all this before he even looked at her face. 

**Come in,” he said, kindly, convinced she 
had not come out in such weather without 
real cause. ‘‘Come in and tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

He led the way into the surgery and lighted 
the gas, for though it was daylight still out of 
doors, the dark clouds made it already gloomy 
within. He placed a chair for her, but she 
never took it. She only turned her soft dark 
eyes on him with piteous entreaty. 

‘* Qh, sir, come with me, or you will be too 
late.” 

He took up his hat and coat and was ready. 
The rain wind ceased opportunely as they 
started, so that it was possible to speak with- 
out his voice being drowned. J 

“ Where do you live? who is it that is ill?” 

‘“* Warden. road,” answered the girl quietly ; 
“and it is my sister.” 

‘ What ails her?” 

“‘T don't know.” 

‘« You must have some idea,” returned Panl. 


| Is ita sudden attack? has she been ailing 


long? what are the symptoms?” : 

“She has not been strong for a long time. 
She used to see Mr. Marks; he gave her 
tonic, but to-night when I came home I found 
her on the floor in a white heap, and she won't 
move or speak to me; if seems as though she 
were dead,” 

Paul knew Mr. Marks by name, a sharp- 
spoken, rather pushing young surgeon, who 
had lately set up at the corner of the Warden- 
road, He had heard it whispered that Marks 
was not fully qualified, and be had gleaned, 
chiefly from his own gratis patients, that the 
man was simply detested by the poor, though 
he seemed & + favourite with the emall 
ae the district, 

‘Why didn’t you go to Mr. Marks?” he 
asked his companion, not unkindly, but 
naturally. ‘If he has seen your sister before, 
he would understand her case better than 4 
stranger.” 

* He would not come.” 

“Did you ask him ?”’ 

‘*1¢ would have been no use—he never secs 
anyone unless he’s paid first ; it’s eighteenpence 
if you go to him, or half-a-crown if he comes 
to you—and I had not got it,” and the last 
words came after  painfal pause. : 

Dr. Armstrong hated himself for haviog 
unwittingly forced her to make such a con- 
fession. He longed to say something cf 
apology, but while he hesitated to think how 
to word it she misunderstood his silence. 

“ Indeed you shall be paid, sir,” said Helen 
Fortescue, eagerly. ‘I have some money 
on Saturday, an I will be sure to pay you. ; 

“ For pity sake don’t talk like that,” said 

speaking almost grutfiy, because he was 
so touched. “A man must be inhuman to 
refuse to do his best for any who needs bis 
help. You mustn't judge all doctors by euch 
® pitifol specimen as Marks. Some of us 
have a little feeling. Is this the house?” 98 
she stopped. ‘I suppose you are in lodgings? 
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“ Yes.” Sheblashed crimson. ‘‘ My name 
is Fortessue, Dr. Armstrong, and I am a copy- 
ing clerk in a law stationer’s office in London.” 

She opened the door with a latch-key. A 
woman, probably the landlady, came info the 
narrow passage at the sound. She seemed a 
respectable sort of body, poverty-stricken 
(Warden-road was many degrees lower in the 
social scale than Prettyman-road), but neat 
and clean. 

‘She's just the same, Miss Fortesoue,” said 
Mra, Gibbs, civilly. ‘‘ I’ve been a watching her 
ever since you went, but she’s never stirred.” 

It was the top front-room of the little house 
where Helen preceded Paul Armstrong. Some- 
thing very white and still was lying on the 
bed, and Paul knew,as he looked at it that he 
had not been brought out on this inclement 
night on any falee pretences. This patient 
needed him as badly as any could. 

Tnoere was something touching about the 
room, everything in it spoke of poverty—not 
the flaunting, complaining neglect which some 
use to impress their troubles on other people, 
but the patient endeavour to make the best of a 
very little, the neatness and humble con- 
trivances which try so hard to keep something 
homelike about a dwelling, however humble. 

Helen Fortescue bent over her sister with a 
dumb terror in her beautifal brown eyes ; she 
looked about eighteen ; her dress was worn and 
mended, her face thin and pinched, but it had 
a strange sweetness about it. Dorothy had 
probably been the prettier of the two, she 
was fairer and her eyes were blue. Paul Arm- 
strong could understand, under happier cir. 
cumstances, she — have been lovely ; now 
she looked just like a little faded flower 
broken by the wind. 

There were no restoratives in the house, but, 
fortunately, he chanced to have some powerfal 
smelling salts in his pocket. By the help of 
these he soon brought Dorothy Fortescue 
back from the borderland of unconsciousness. 

“ That's better,’ be said, when she had 
opened her eyes and even spoken feebly. 

‘Now, Miss Fortescue, perhaps you'll tell 
me why you fainted. Do you know you've 
given your sister a terrible fright?” 

“T couldn't help it," said the girl with a 
shudder. ‘ Nell, don’s be frightened, but I've 
et as Wi d 

ever and dismay were painted on 
human face they were on Nell's then; she put 
one hand to her head as though to still its 
— ; her voice had a ring of bitter anguish 
@ - 

“ Are you quite sure, Dolly?” 

F ami I pw + vhs 

‘Now, young ladies,” said Paul, interposin 
with assumed cheerfulness, “ somone — 
&re under my authority ; yon have placed your 
sister under my care, Miss Fortesoue, and I 
insist on her being kept quiet. You had better 
get her to bed as soon as you can,andI will 
send something to make her sleep. Now, 
remember, there is to be no talking at all.” 

Helen followed him from the room; the 
friendly Mrs, Gibbs came back to sit with 

olly. Paul never attempted to remonstrate 
— he saw Helen meant to go ont again ; 

6 guessed perfectly the Forteacues had but 
One room, and that she wanted to speak to 
— . Doroth ’s hearing. 

* " said, as though it had just 
Occurred to him, “ it has left off raining, 
and if you conla step round with me to my 
surgery, I daresay you would get the medicine 
S8eoner, as my boy will be gone home.” 
aa said nothing, only followed him with 
b “ strange look of terror still on her face ; 

- when they bad reached the sargery, Paul 
~ some _ -_ instead of beginning 
posite peas - icine, sat down op- 

* Ay you no parents, Miss Fortescue ?” 


“ Forgive the seeming ouriosity—ha 
-— your sister really no ciation ?” igtt? 
ell raised her head and looked into his 
seemed to 


- Something she saw there 





inspire her confidence, for she cried impul- 


sively ,— 

** T should like to tell you. You might advise 
-_ only it is along story, and perhsps you are 

et Bad 

“T am quite at your service,” said Paul, 
kindly, “and I will do my best to help you. 
First, I ought to tell you your sister is very ill. 
She needs perfect quiet, the greatest care, and 
plenty of nourishing food.” 

‘She is dying of terror and starvation,” said 
Nell, bitterly. “Do you think I do not know 
it, Dr. Armstrong. Well, there are times 
when I am almost glad to know it; at least 
she will be safe from him, then.” 

** Miss Fortescue, she is not dying. Itis at 
present not beyond the power of cure. Your 
troubles seem heavy enough, but don’t go out 
of your way to think them worse.” 

Nell looked at him gratefully. 

“If I could only give her rest and peace,” 
she said, wietfally, ‘‘ but I am so handicapped ; 
let me tell you all.” 

Paul thought he bad never heard a sadder 
story, nor one told more unselfishly; by Nell's 
version, she and Dorothy were alikein misfor- 
tune and suffering, but Paul, reading between 
the lines, guessed that Dorothy had been a 
petted, spoilt beauty, and that not only had 
she w her own life, but had dragged her 
sister down with her into trouble and dis- 
tress. 

Their father was @ clergyman, and at his 
death they had been received into an orphan 
asylum, whence’at seventeen and eighteen 
they had gone out into the world as gover- 


nesses. 

‘tT should have taken you for eighteen now,” 
said Paul, interrupting her. 

‘“‘ And I am one-and-twenty.” 

It was a pitifal story. The younger sister 
had attracted the notice of her employer’s son, 
and been dismissed. Another situation was 
provided for her, with the same result; then 
she determined to get her living on the stage, 
and became a music-hall singer. For a little 
time she succeeded. 

“T never saw her then,” said Nell, sadly. 
‘“* My employers were very kind, but they had 
a horror of music-halls, and—indeed the people 
Dolly had to meet with were not fit associates 
for my pupils. She was so good and generous 
she would not come to me lest she should draw 
= into trouble. For a whole year I neversaw 

er.” 

Which Paul interpreted to mean that Dolly, 
being tolerably prosperous, had not worried 
her sister for twelve months. 

** And then you mes——” 

‘She came to me; it is just nine months 
ago, She said she was married and getting on, 
bat her husband was much away, and she felt 
lonely, would not I give up my situation 
and live with her.” 

“«I¢ was @ sacrifice—surely you refased ?"” 

“TI refased. I felt her husband would not 
like it. I had never seen him. A month later 
he wrote to me; his child was dead and his 
wife dying, I must come at once!” 

“ And your employer ?"’ 

Nell’s eyes flashed. ‘ 

‘*T had been with her over two years and 
had never had a holiday. I told her Dolly 
was ill, perhaps dying, and implored her to let 
me have a week’s leave of absence.” 

‘« Did she refuse ?" 

“She did more. She told me Dolly and her 
husband were no fit company for her gover- 
ness. If I went to their house I should never 
return to Spruce Gardens. She made me 
desperate. I packed my clothes, and left that 
very day, suffering her co keep my quarter's 
salary in lieu of notice. Dr. Armstrong, 
when I think of that woman I feel desper- 
ate.” 

‘‘Don't think of her,” said Paul, gently. 
‘‘ Believe me, Miss Fortescue, deeds like hers 
don’t go unpunished.” 

“I went to my sister, and I took an 
unutterable dislike to her husband. He had 
been a ‘comic’ at the hall where Dolly sang, 
but he had been ‘out’ for some time. I did 





not like his ways to her. I felt afraid of him, 
and I could see her tremble when he spoke to 
her. She was very ill, and at lastone day the 
doctor told me she might recover, bat she 
would never sing another note. 

“Tt all came out then. Hehad married her 
for her voice. There was a fearful scene. He 
was off the next morning at daybreak, and we 
discovered he had sold everything the house 
contained to a broker, who came that very 
afternoon to remove them. 

“We came to Warden-road. I should have 
tried to have got an engagement as daily 
governess, but I had no references. I write a 
clear round hand, and a law stationer was glad 
to employ me. 

“ At firat we got on tolerably, but Dolly has 
never recovered from the shock of her child's 
death and her long illness. 

“She seems possessed with a terror of her 
husband’s appearing and claiming her; night 
and day it haunts her. It seems crael to 
leave her alone, and yes I must earn our 
living.” 

‘“« And you called in Marks?” 

“I took her to him once or twice, but he did 
her no good, and she seemed afraid of him,"’ 

“Do you suppose that she really saw her 
husband? ” 

“*T can’t tell.” 

‘* Such a man as you describe would not be 
likely to wish to burden himself with an in- 
valid wife.” 

“No; but he may not know our poverty. He 
may try to find us out to work on our fears.” 

‘*T don't understand.” 

Nell blushed. 

‘‘Heisa bad man. He might seem to want 
Dolly jast to frighten us,” blushing. ‘I 
would bribe him to leave her in peace.” 

‘You must do no such thing.” 

**I could not,” said Nell, simply; ‘‘I can 
just manage to pay our way.” 

A deep pity filled Paul's heart for the brave, 
hard-working girl, but he hardly knew what to 
advise her. He was aware that by the law the 
ex-comic singer could claim his wife, but he 
did not think him likely todo so. He could 
orly tell Helen his own conviction, give her 
the remedies he had prescribed for her sister, 
and promise to look in at Warden-road the 
following evening. 

The girl hesitated as he made this promise, 
and she seemed about to say something she 
found it difficult to utter. 

Paul understood, and rejoined, promptly : 

** I happens I have a patient close to you 
who needs a good deal of attention; I can 
look in on your sister without the smallest in- 
convenience. You must not think of me as 
looking out for two-and-sixpence like Dr. 
Marks every time I knock at the door, Miss 
Fortescue,” 

Nell looked at him gratefally. 

“ But your being kind enough to trust me ia 
no reason why I should impose on you, Dr. 
Armstrong.” 

Paul laughed. 

‘I'll promise faithfally to send in my bill 
some day; meanwhile, Miss Fortescue, you 
must allow me to have my own way and visit 
your sister as often as I thiok necessary. By 
= way, does your landlady know she is mar- 
ried?" 

“No,” Helen blushed hotly; ‘I don’t like 
deceit, but it seemed safer.” 

Paul looked thoughtfal. 

“Well; if Mr.—you haven't told me his 
name, by the way—troubles you, you had better 
send round for me, IfI give him a piece of 
my mind, he may leave you alone for the 
future.” 

Helen went away, leaving Paul to wonder 
why the little surgery looked so dark and 
mean, He went back to his interrupted meal 
and indulged in day dreams of his new life at 
the Shrubberies, but somehow a girl’s face rose 
up before him now and again ; he could not 
get Noll Fortescue and her strange history out 
of his mind. 

He made a few inquiries the next day, and 
found that the two girls had lived for six 
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months in: Warden-road; they paid their way, 

but it was evidently a struggle; and ali the 

time they had been in, their. humble ledging,, 

not a single visitor had ever. inqnired far themy, 

pt not a single letter had.ever come fer sither. 
em. 

* And,” continued Paul's informant, who: 
was own sister to Mra. Gibbs, and.so.dikely. to: 
be correct, “ they do say it would be a blessing, 
if the younger one: were. taken; she's bué.a 
poor sickly thing, and.leads her poor sister. a. 
pretty life with her grumblings.” 

A very few calls in Warden-road brought, 
Paul pretty much to. this same viem 

Dorothy was.not a favourite with him... She, 
seemed discontented and jealous at everything) 
Helen did. 

She had undoubtedly heen very pretty, but 
she strack the doctor as one of the most un- 
amiable young women he had ever. met, and 
he wondered what Nell could find to love ia 


er. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Misa Fortesoue,” 
he said to Helen when he had attended the 
invalid a week, “ you make a great miatake by 
humonring Mrs. Dart in everything. You 
ought to. rouse her,and make her see how: 
selfish she is.” 

But Nelf shook her head. 

**She has had so much tronble, doctor.” 

‘* Well, it seema tome the trouble was of 
her own brewing. She has wrecked your 
life for you, and the least she can dois to be: 
moderately gratefol in return,” 

Nell blushed crimson at.the.repreof. 

“ Dolly did not know I cared.so muagh,’’ was 
the quiet reply ; ‘‘and I’m glad I fonnd it ont 
in time before it was too late’’—a remark 
which set Paul wondering—and taking care to 
make his next visit when he kaew Dorothy 
would be alone, he asked her point-blank if 
her sister bad no friends, 

‘* Bhe lived for more than two. years in one 
family,” he said, cautiously ; ‘did no one ahe 
met there take sufficient interest in her to: 
keep up the acquaintance ? "’ 

“Mrs. Leigh turned her away because she. 
came to nurse me,” replied Dorothy; ‘and 
I'm sure it was no loss. _The Leighs were 
terribly poor, and Nell was worked to. death. 
Mrs. Leigh was fond of ber in a sort. of. way, 
and said she would raise her salary when they { 
came into their fortune; bus I don't think ehe 
meant it.” 

A strange suspicion came to Pauk 

“Was Mr. Leigh's Christian name Res- 
ben?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“T have met him, Well, Mrs. Dart, do yeu 
mean to. tell me the Leighs cast your:sister 
off withont a simple word. of:kindnesa? ”’ 

‘*Yes. Ithink they treated her ahamefally; 
and they kept her salary, too. OF course, I 
know you think it was all my fault, Dr, Arm- 
strong, but it wasn’t. They were longing: for 
an excuse to get rid of Nell, because of Mr. 
Wilmore.” 

Light broke on Paul. 

‘* What had he to do with it?” 

“He was a cousin of Mrs. Leigh's, and.he- 
was engaged to Nell; at least, I suppose they 
thought it was an ~ bas I don't 
suppose anything would have.come of it. The 
a, would have taken care of that.” 

**Do you mean the engagement is broken 
off?” asked Paul, sharply, 

“Of course it is. Mrs, Leigh told hima 
long rigmarole, and he came to our house: to 
see Nel. I was in bed, but.my husband saw. 
him, and told me he was a atuck.up, sélf- 
satisfied idiot, and Nell was well rid of him.” 

"Do you mean you sent him away without 
your sister’s knowledge ?” 

“Oh dear no,’ said Dorothy, compla- 
cently. ‘ Nell had been alone with him for an 
hour. He gave her her choice between giving 
him up and dropping all intercourse with us. 
Of course, she wasn't going to forsake her own 
relations, so he went off in a haff. He-is 

engaged to Mrs. Leigh’s eldest girl now.” 

“* How do you know?” 


| broken her heart if she had 
found out his true nature afterwards. Idon’t 


| the following. Sunday. 





“Because we met them once.on the Com- 


mon, The. Leighs have some relations living: 
there. Well, Mr. Wilmore stopped of hisowa 
accord, and introduced Alice as hia fature 
wite,. Did you ever hear of anything so in- 
considerate ?”’ 

‘“‘ Amd your sister?” 

‘Oh, Nell got very white; but when they: 
had passed.on she told me she was very glad 
I had saved her in time, for: it would. have 

‘married him, and. 


think, Neli will ever marry now, she hae 


ggown so plain, and seems just cutout for an 


maid.’’ 


CHAPTER III, 


Wirnixn » month of Miss Tabitha’s. death. 
Dr. Armstrong and Martha removed to the 
Shrubberies,.and. Paul began to perform hia 
professional visits, driving in a very comfort+ 
able brougham, 

I¢. was. joss. as. the lawyer had’ predicted, 


anecess came promptly, 
<a + brougham he.had six, 


The. first week 
new patients. 

People evidently thought Dr. Armstrong of 
the, Sbrubberies quite deserving their con- 
fidence, and: he was so busy the first few days. 
after his removal that Martha remarked. 
grimly she didn’t see the use of his coming; 
into a fortune if it made him work harder 
than ever. 

He told. Miss Fortescue of his. change of. 
residence. very simply. If she. needed him as. 
any time she must send to the Shrubberies. 
inatead of to Prettyman. road. 

Nell smiled at the news. 

“That large house on Clapham Common? 
Oh, Dr. Armstrong; Iam so glad, you must 
be. getting on!” 

Panl smi 

“I fancy I should have waited Jong enough 
for such. a house bad it depended. on my 
earning it; but. it comes: to me from a.very 
dear old friend who specially desired I should, 
live in it.” 

“Your wife will like it,” said. Dorothy, 
calmly, considering she had been left. out.of 
the conversation qnite long enough, ‘‘and the 
oo innghad autebe the children.” 

a o 

“You are too generous, Mrs. Dart. I have. 
none of the blessings you would laden me 
with. Didn't you know Iam that-much-to- 
be- pitied individnal—a bachelor?” 

‘*No,”” returned Dolly, prompily. ‘Nell, 
told me you were marrie 

Miss Fortescue looked uncomfortable, 

“ T never reme saying 80, Dolly.” 

“ Well,” said Paul, feeling the conversation, 
had taken an unpleasant drift, ‘‘there is 
no mistress of the Shrubberries, and.a single 
man cannot possibly get through the quantity 
of frnit and 3 the gardens provide, 
so. you must let me keep you supplied with 
green staff, Miss Fortescue.” 

A surprise was.in store for the. doctor. He 
had no sooner fairly settled at the Shrubberies 
than he received visits fromall Miss Tahitha’s 
seven brothers, and the strangest part-of the 
business . was that they all ignored the very 
cmprrarant things. they had: said about him, 
and pressed him most warmly torvisit them, 

‘1 can’t understand it," Paul. remarked 
to Dr. Parker, with whom he. was: dining 


ten years younger than the most : juvenile. 
of them,.. Sarely they don't expect:to outlive.. 
me and come in for all I.can leave; as an act 
of restitution?” 

Mra. Parker smiled. 

‘Ah, Dr. Armstrong, the problem is very 
simple, and if only you were a conceited man 
it would not puzzle you.’’ 

“But it docs. puzzle. me; confessed Paul: 
“ T have a strong idea there is some object. in 
this sudden amiability, and I want to discover 
what itis.” 

Dr. Parker chuckled. 


“I must be a good } 


ie eet world, Some of: the Messrs, 
i e grown-up dauglters, others have 
| sisters-inslaw Deon on them. There's 
not one of the seven, my boy, bat bas some 
yonng. lady. they. wonld like to recommend 
eonsert.of the Shrubberies,” 

**Do you mean. ii?” 

‘Of. course, it’s as plain.as a pikestafi. 
You're the most eligible bachelor of their 
acqnaintance. At: the. worst. you've two 
| thonsand a.yeat you.can’t make ducks and 
‘duakes.of, Why; Paul, do. you..knew Mrs, 
Reuben actnally.called on. my wife the other 
day, and said second daughter, Sybil, was 
quite a genius for learning and intelligence, 
jast the girl to marny & p aman!" 

“T Tike Alice best,’” interposed Mrs. Purker, 
‘‘ but I hear she is engaged to thai detestable 
young Wilmore.” 

quickly. 


Paul looked a 

wT tisve" ened @ little about. Mr. Wilmore. 
lately. I wish you would tell me'what you 
know of him.” 

* He's not a bad. fellow,” said the doctor, 
only he is sc contemptibly weak. His 
father was a gery 4 and he’s.so afraid of 

findinz it out he.gives himself the airs 
of a duke. 8. Rethen Leigh is a. kind of 
cousin’ of his, and the most presentable 
connection he has, 80 I suppose in retura for 
‘having been coached up in social etiquette, he 
is to marry her ter.”” 

“He was en to someone else;” said 
Fiotence. ‘Ihope she had the to throw 
him over. Mr: Wilmore is just the kind of 
man to’be'a tyrant, unicss his wife took the 
reins and ruled him completely.” . 

«Which Alice Leigh’s mother will insist on 
her doing,” concluded Mra. Parker. ‘ Don’t 
talk of these’people, Fivy, it makes me cross, 
only Dr. Arnisirong, if yor fall into any of 
the traps Jaid for you, don’t fay you've not 
been warned.” 

It ‘was getting towards winter when Dr. 
Armstrong received a note begging him to cali 
on Mr. Carleton at his earliest convenience, 
and: Panl was honestly delighted when he 
heard that:the’search for Mise Tabitha’s 
widowed niece ‘had been ended by Miss Char- 
lotte Glennie Lerself calling at the office. 

“ Youcoulda’t bave given me better news,” 
said Paul, heartily. ‘' Mr. Carleton, how scoop 
cam the money be transferred ? '” 

The old lawyer stared at him. " 

“If you take my advice you'll put it off as 
long as possible,” he said, quietly. 

Paul frowned. 

“T only regard it as a trast,” he returned, 
gravely; ‘if I betrayed Mise "Tabitha’s con- 
fidence, I don’t think I should havea moment's 


“ Look here!’ said ‘Mr. Carleton; frankly. 
“Do youtake me for a swindler? Do you 
know I was one-of Miss Leigh's most intimate 
friends, and 90 can’t you liste to‘me without 
jampisg te conclusions?” 

“ T thonught-—” 


ng 

“That I wanted to make you keep the 
money,” interrupted Casletons) “I daresay. 
Well, jnat listen! I want youto putoff paying 
Charlotte Glennie: fifty thousand ds as 
long as you can, because I don't ‘believe she is 
the: woman she claims to be at alt.’’ 

Paul stared. ; 

‘* Bat what object. would ake isave in pre- 
tending to be: Miss'Glennie ?’’ ¢ 

“Our man's: beem making inquiries, an¢ 
I suppose .it deaked: ont that: there wae 
| money in question. Now; what I propose 
to do is this: we! haven't spent fifty pounds 
of the sum Misa Leigh left: to 
tracing her. niece; let us: hand the 
over to Mies Glennie; she with be 
= ted, and go in eae 
w my man will keep an eye 
.gnd it'll be bard if-sooner or later:he doesn 
find out the flaw in her case.” 

“ What makes yon so certaim there is 4 
flaw?” 


“e 





“Ah, Armstrong, you'ze too simple for 


Because she protests too much, and she 
contradicts herself; one moment she declaree 
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her mother died when, she herself: was born, 
then in the same breath sie declaresher mother 
had told her of ber rich aunt, and brought her 
up to expect a legacy.” 

«‘ Where is the father 2” p 

“Dead yearsago! She hasall the necessary, 

apers; proves her own birth and his death. 
P tell. yon, Armatrong, her story is cnt and 
dried perfectly, and yet I’m positive she's no 
more Miss Tabitha’s nieee than I am.” 

“ Bat you had mever;seen either the_girl or 
her mother.” 

“Never! but, bicth mnst tell in the long 
run. Now, Lotty Leigh-was.a.lady, and Mr. 
Glennie, though an out-and-out. scamp,.came 
of a firat-rate-family ; this weman can’t speak 
the Qaeen’a English.” 

“Has Dr. Parker seen her?” 

“No; but he’s heard of her being found, and 
wants to ask her to spend a week at Merton 
House. In: pity for his wife; 1 persuaded him 
to have her to tea firat. Idon’s think after an 
hour or two of her society he’ll feel so hospit- 
able. Hemeansto ask you to meether. Now, 
Dr. Armstrong, all I beg of you is to wait; 
you need not touch. penny of the money; 
you can let every far of. the interest;ac. 
camulate; but don't pay & cent of it to this 
woman until we know something. more about 
her.” 

The invitation. to: tea, was conveyed: by. the 
old doctor in pergon to.his young friend. 

“Ts must be Sanday,” said Dr. Parker, 
rather crosaly ; ‘‘ Carleton has an idea I shall 
not care to introduce Mies Glennie; to; my 
friends, and we are.generally alone on Sundays. 
It’s all a fad of. hig.. I'm; not ashamed of 
people because they are poor, and Lotty’s child 
must be & lady.” 

“Tl come and gladly,” said Paul. promptly. 
“Mr. Carleton told you, I suppose,.he though 
= ies better-say nothing about the money at 

ret.” 

“Yes, he told me; he’s a cantious.men ;; but 

daresay: it’s just.ae well. It might)be a 
shock to her coming so,suddenly.” 

Paul reached Merton. House soon:after.four.. 
Florence Parker was no :longer. its ornsusent ; 
she had left her old house for a neighbouring 
Vicarage only two. months. befare. . Her mother 
was quite alone when Paul;was;shown.into the 
drawing-room, 

“Ah! Dr, Armstropg!” she said, with a 
half sigh ; ‘‘ you see the.nest is forsaken ; our 
birdie has:-flown. away,” 

‘T don’t.mean to.condole. with you,” said. 
Panl, cheerfully, “ because I know in your 
heart you.are glad Mra, Morton should make 
any man as happy as you have her. father, 
om she is to live so near, you will see her 

er.” 

‘‘ What do yow think the doctor propases 
that Miss Giennie should, coms; bo us a 
long visit to.filk Fiay's place!” 
< No one could do that, and, I: rather fanoy 

ur proposed guest is a good: twenty. years 
pee than Miss Pasker--I mean Mra 

mn.” 


“Do you know d am. rather dreading her?” 
said his hostess, gently, ‘*Both my husband 
and Mise. Tabby thought so much: of Beping 
her, and if she does not turn ont.nice, I shall. 
he quite disappointed.” 

“ nae as the wae | ” 

My out to.anold, lady with the go 
but I expect him in every moment,” = 

‘Miss Glennie,” 

the footman made; the; announcement 
With the usmost comppsure, but it was pro- 
few, ihe ons, Soe he pee ushered auch a 

4 a into. hi 8 ce. 
Miss Glennie looked like a os [ane 
— Greased. in. har; best; she waa so stout 

Paal to, fear for Mrs. Parker's 


began 
Pretty chairs; her dress of cardinal French: 


merino looked almost burating at. the seqme, 


ofa 
purple, was adorned . b bird 
Paradise ; amiability, nay, aaah “es 





. 





sycophancy, was written on her face, and she 
took Mrs, Parker's thin hand in both her own, 
squeezing it. so hard that her tebe kid gloves 
split with a loud. crack by dint of the exertion. 

“ It’s ’an ’appy day for me, ma’am,” said 
Charlotte Glennie, warmly, “that sees me 
restored to my own family. My poor dear pa 
should have lived to see this 'appy meeting ; it 
would ’ave gladdened his very ‘art.” 

Mrs. Parker looked at Paul, and the very 
piteousness of the glance brought him to the 
rescue, 

‘Pray sit down,” and he wheeled the moat 
substantial chair he could find up to the fire. 
‘Perhaps. you.don’t know my name, Miss 
Glennie: Paul Armstrong, an old friend of 
your aant’s; Mrs. Parker can hardly claim to 
be related to you, but her husband and your 
mother were old friends.” 

‘Pye often ’ard my pa speak of ’er,” caid 
Misa Glennie, blandly, which compliment 
perplexed the listeners, since Mrs. Parker had 
never set eyes on Glennie. 

It-was hard, nay, it._was almost impossible, 
to make conversation, especially as both Paul 
and Mrs. Parker could not help thinking of 
Miss Tabitha, and wondering what she would 
have said had this vulgar, middle-aged woman 
been presented to her as her ‘'little Lotty”; 
bat Dr. Armstrong worked -manfally, and Miss 
Glennie fortunately being one of those people 
always happy so long as they hear the sound 
of their own veice, the trio yot on far better 
than might have been expected. 

Miss Glennie - apologised for her lack, of 
mourning by saying,.as she. had only heard of 
her.aunt’s death three months after it occurred, 
and she heard. that in the: highest circle (she 
said ‘*’ighest”) black was only worn afew 
weeks, she-had. not thought it worth while to 
buy any. She knew nothing of Africa; had 
left .is; a. mere baby. Her pa. broughsé her 
home to England and tock a public-honae, but 
somehow he didn’t get:on; he never did get 
on for.long together,,and he'd been dead now 
getting on for a.dozea,years.” 

‘I wonder he never .sought out his. wife’s 
relations,” seid Mra. Parker, gnietly. “I 
should have thought he would. have tried to 
find friends for bis daughter before he died."’ 

“ My: peor pa. was. ciat proud,” said Char- 
lotte, apologetically, ‘‘ he never would ask any 
one. for anything, and in.thosedays I’d a young 
man.’ 


Both her listeners looked steadily onjthe 
ground; they dared: not,meet.each otker’s 
eyes. AtJast Mrs, Parker returned to inquire 
whether Miss. Glennie, lived alone,, and how 
ome most delicately. put), she supported 


* Lwon’s bus: it’s’ard work,” confessed 
Chariotte. ‘I let lodgingsto city gents, which 
is a deal of work.and.very little pay; but still, 
one. must have.one’s bite and sup. I’m. sure 
this money Mr. Carleton talks of ’Il be quite a 
godsend... Nine buadred pounds he thinks it 
41 be,.which 'ld.set me.up, and keep me_as:a 
lady ought to. be kept.” , 

Enterthe doctor,.and Paul, witha great pi 
at his heart fomthe.shattering of the ald man's 
romance, performed the introduction, 

Happily: for them. Miss Glennie left early. 
One of her.“ city. gents’ indulged that night 
ine eupper paaty, the hot daintiea for which 


the.‘ girl’ could,be.in no wise trasted to pre- 
pare. So. soon. after saven. she took leave 
of her dear and departed for Kenning- 


ton, in which suburb her home was situated, 
dead. silence fell. on thethree. Mrs. Parker 
would not be.the first-to. apeak to her husband 
of his disappointment. Paul hardly. knew 
what. to say; Mr. Carleton admitted Mics 
Glennie had. prodnced ail the. proofs of her 
identity; and yet the Jawyer doubted. Pani 

found himself doubting too. F ‘ot 
Dr. Parker broke the atilloesa. by bringing 
his«clenched fiat; down on. the table with a 


ot don't: believe it,’ he cried. ‘ You and 
Carleton. may swear it to me on, your knees, 
Paul, if you, like; but. I'll never believe that 
woman is Lotty’s daughter!” 


| 





His wife hit on the very point of the diffi- 
culty by her gentle inguiry,— 

‘Bat dear, if she is not our old friend’s 
niece, who is she?” 

“'T ‘don’t care!” The olf gentleman was 
getting angry. “ She is not Lotty’s child.” 

“T suppoere Mr. Glennie had not‘a sister?” 
su Paul Armstrong. ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
if your late visitor is not Charlotte Giennie, 
she is some one intimately connected with the 
fervily.”” 

The-doctor shrayged hie shoulders. 

“Why, Dallas Glennie: was an aristocrat to 
the backbone! An arrant ecamp, I grant you; 
but patrician to his fingernails, Fancy hia 
allowing a daughter of hia te allade to him as 
her‘ poor pal’ Fancy his keeping a pudtio- 
house! It's no’ use, Paul; I tell you I knew 
the man and he couldn't have done such a 
thing. It ie as likely to be true as his being 
too proud to'seek out hisrich relations, Why, 
he’d hava gone'do wn'in the mud and grovelled 
to anyone who'd ‘give him a bank note.” 

Mes; Parker interposed. 

"Te she like him'?” 

‘‘ Like him! Of course she isn’t; she’s no 
more: his daughter than you are! ’’ 

“ Then, whois she?” 

“T don’t know. Wy does not Carleton find 
out? What's the good of lawyers if they let 
their friends be imposed upon? I suppose he'll 
be idiot ‘enough to let yon pay her the filty 
thonsand pounds, Paul?” 

‘\He wanted me to wait three months. I 
was very much annoyed at the advice; but I 
confess now I feel: inclined to follow it.’’ 

‘* Three months! Yon'd wait three years if 
you took my,.advice, Then, what’sthe money 
she's so.set up.about?” 

‘ Theremainder of theamount Miss Tabitha 
left to. be, spent: in finding her niece. Mr, 
Carleton fancies if this were puid to her, and 
she thonght we.were quite convinced of her 
identity, sha might he off her guard and betray 
her real stations’ ‘ 

“ She's done. that alxeady. She's a lodging- 
honge keeper af Kenvington. 1 should like 
to send someone to lodge in her house, but 
she’s so artful, she. never. mentioned her 
address,” 

“ Mr. @arleton must have it.” 

But Mr. Carleton appealed to, said he had 
not got it. He wrote to Miss Glennie at 2 
certain road in Brixton, and had qnite 
believed she had lived there. Dr. Parker was 
80 angry about the whole. business be wanted 
the lawyer to pay her nothing. Pani inclined 
to the belief she had better receive the sum 
advised by Mr. Carleton, since Ke thought 
security would be the best way of making her 
betray herself. 

Meanwhile the lawyer enclosed ‘' Miss 
Glennie” a cheque for fifty pounds, and 
informed her there were certain formalitiet to 
be gone through before she could touch the 
rest of the money, and these might; he ‘feared, 
cause some delay. 

The lawyer had rather a hard postiof it, for 
Dr. Parker grumbled at him continually, 
and would not believe it was impossible to 
prosecute Miss Glennie, thongh the old gentle- 
man himself confessed he could prove nothing 
against ber, in fact, every one was at logger- 
heads, and might have remained so, but. for a 
bright idea which occurred to young , Mrs. 
Morton when she heara the whole story on 
coming home after her honeymoon, 

“Why don’t you look for her in the: post- 
office directory? If she keeps a lodging house 
she’s probably been in the same street for 
years. Just try and find her ont and then 
Charley can go and ask some question about 
her apartments. He is used to’ talking to 
strange people, you know.” J 

“ Mrs, Morton, you are a detective: epoilt,”’ 
seid Panl, admiringly. ‘ You are quite 
thrown away on mere domestic life,” 

‘*Bat I don't think so,” eaid the young 
vicar, snvilimg., “ I’ll look im the directory to- 
morrow; but I have the strangest fancy that 
I know the lady in whom you are interested 


already.” 
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* Charley |” 

Even the old doctor condescended to prick 
up his ears and look interested. 

‘My curate has a brother who lives in 
lodgings, and because it’s cheap and convenient 
favours Kennington. Young Wells came to 
his brother's last night, and casually mentioned 
he had notice to quit because his landlady had 
come into a fortune. He's rather a droll 
young fellow, and he gave such a fancy 
picture of the lady in question and her 
grammar that it rather impressed me. It 
seems she consulted him as to whether she 
ought to wear black when she went to receive 
the legacy. She neglected his advice, however, 
because she believed so firmly in the charms 
of a cardinal merino, which is just the hue of 
her face.” 

‘* It must be our friend,” said Paul. 

‘* Wells lives at 6, Pentland-road, Kenning- 
ton. I can’t tell you his landlady’s name, 
but you'll be sure to find him at home any 
night after nine. Tell him I sent you and 
he’li give you any information in his power.” 

“You forget one thing. Having already 
geen ‘ Miss Glennie,’ won't she suspect some- 
thing, if I suddenly appear at her house?” 

“ Then I'll go myself.” 

He did, and the account he brought back 
made Paul very thankfaol he had taken Mr. 
Carleton's advice, and been in no hurry to 
enrich the lady who claimed to be Miss 
Tabitha’s niece. She had no more right to 
that name than a stranger, and yet, strange 
fact, she really was Charlotte Glennie. 

Mr. Wells said frankly she was a respectable, 
hard-working woman. He bad lived with her 
five years and never missed the value of a 
wixpence. She was a widow. Her husband 
had been dead (she told him) more than 
twenty years. He was an idle, worthless 
fine gentleman, more plague than profit. Her 
pa had kept a public ard had made a little 
money, bat s0 6 was his distrust of 
Glennie {so the w alluded to her departed 
lord) he tied it up in an annuity, so that his 
Charlotte enjoyed thirty pounds a year, of 
which nothing could deprive her. 

Mrs. Glennie had no children of her owa, 
She had once vaguely alluded to a step- 
daughter who quarrelled with her and ran 
away. 

It wasas clear as daylight. Dallas Glennie’s 
second wife, possessing same name as her 
etep-daughter, and having in her keeping all 
the old family papers, had found it very easy 
to personate her husband’s child, and the 
fraud might have succeeded perfectly but for 
Mr. Wells. 

Of course, Mr. Carleton sent for her at 
=. and told her he had discovered every- 

g. 

She stood her ground firmly ; swore she was 
Charlotte Glennie, and she had never told him 
she was Dallas Glennie’s daughter. 

He did not care to quarrel with her, for he 
thought she might be of use to him. 

‘*Look here, Mrs. Glennie, I believe I could 
prosecute you for fraud, but I don’s wish to. 
You've had fifty pounds from me already ; find 
your step-daughter and bring her here, and 
fll give you three hundred pounds.” 

** Honour bright ? ” 

‘* Honour bright!” agreed the lawyer. 
** Only don’t try to take me in a second ps 
If you attempt to palm off a false heiress on 
_ i have the law on you; remember 


“ Lotty was always an aggravating crea- 
tare,” said the step-mother, dejeotedly ; «* what 
if I find she’s dead ?” 

“* Well, give me proofs of it and the 
yours just the same; only remember, 6 
Glennie, we want certainty, not doubt; you 
must either produce your step-daughter here 
in this office, or give me proof positive of her 
death.” 

“Ill bring her, sir, if she’s alive; never 
fear.” 





CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Pavt Armstaone ruled in Miss Tabitha’s 
house, and her relations paid court to him, 
but he never gave them the slightest cause to 
hope they had gained a footing in his affec- 
tions. 

The young doctor seemed strangely altered. 
Martha complained that ap ome did him no 
good ; he was jast killing with hard 
work. She did not guess the ch in her 
master was caused by the darts of Capid’s 
archery. For the first time in his life Paul 
ge sy ey in love. 

And he had taken the disease badly, as most 
men do when they are hard on thirty before 
they go through fever. 

He never knew how it began; he could not 
tell when he was first conscious of it ; only 
when the December snow lay thick on the 
ground he knew there was reopen, Rabe So 
which his beautiful house, his prof 1 suo- 
cess, ay, and even his useful career, could not 
content him, and that something was the heart 
of Helen Fortescue, 

He had not seen much of her, counting by 
hours and minutes, and yet it seemed to him 
he knew her thoroughly and had known her 
for years. 
aaa ear was still his Leer tl —, he 

iven up now speaking time when 
she Sout be well, 

Helen knew that the only thing left now was 
to Lage her sister’s path to the ogg - 

olly was not a gratefal person; e 
sister who devoted heart and life to her she 
was capricious and complaining; to the doo- 
tor who gave her his best skill she was wilful 
and disobedient. 

It seemed as though the girl’s life had got 
warped somehow by her unhappy marriage, 
and all that was best and noblest in her lay 
buried with her baby. 

Nell never complained; she worked early 
and late; she sat up at night to tend her sister 
if Dolly felt worse; she seemed as 
trying to compress the service of years into 
the little time which remained for her to keep 
her darling ; her cheek grew wan, her sweet 
eyes tired and heavy, yet in Paul Armstrong’s 
opinion she was more beautifal every day. 

He never told her so; her loneliness, her 
utter friendlessness, prevented his » a 
single word which would make her embarrassed 
in his presence. 

He came to see Dorothy three or four times 
a week. He sent her hot-house grapes and 
flowers, game, and even wine from Miss 
Tabitha’s cellar, assuring Nell, when she re- 
monstrated, the things were of no use to him; 
it was a charity to help him get rid of them. 

The only time he ever spoke even a hint of 
his admiration was when once, about a month 
after their acquaintance began, Helen, with 
burning cheeks, spoke to him about his bill. 

“Your sister is delicate,” said Paul, 
simply; ‘ medicine and a doctor’s care can’é 
do much for her, ne they = do — 
I am positive you deny yourself already for 
sake; your whole life is a sacrifice to her; then 
why not let me bestow on her a few idle 
minutes. Miss Fortescue, let this question 
rest ; leave me free to come and see your sister 
when I think she needs me, without the worry 
of thinking that every time you see me you are 
adding another trifle to the enormous bill which 
in — imagination you see me some time 
sending you.” 

“I never thought that of you,” said Nell, 
gently; ‘but, oh, Dr. Armstrong, how kind 
you are.” 

And before long she was thankful they had 
had that oe tpeerene Hee dtwan / w worse, 
It took every penny ‘s earnings to pro- 
vide her with what she needed, and to pay 
a doctor would have been simply impossible. 

No wonder there were lines about Paul 
Armstrong's face. No wonder people said he 
had grown graver since his good fortune; he 
had to endure the pain of ao girl he 
loved suffer poverty and ip and be 
powerless to aid her. 


He was rich, pov eee Dorothy medica] 
skill and invalid dainties, but he dared no} 
present her sister with a winter dress or 4 
wire haa to vid in his brougham and kn 

8 ride in ow 
that Nell was trudging through the snow in 
her shabby gown and threadbare jacket, He 
would have spoken out and all but for 
one thought, 

If he once became Nell’s rejected lover they 
could not meet evening after evening at 
Dorothy’s bedside, and he knew that for her 
sister to miss his care be more pain to 
Nell than any hardships for herself. 

And with the December snows came the 
sound of Robert Wilmore’s wedding bells. 

Paul read the announcement in the papers, 
and wondered if the news had reached War. 
den-road, and how Nell bore it. For himself 
he was almost thankfal. It seemed one barrier 
removed between him and his darling. If he 
knew anything of Helen, she was too noble to 
love another woman's husband. 

“* Why are you so grave?” asked Miss For. 
tescue that evening, as she followed him into 
Mrs. Gibbs’ little parlour to hear his opinion 
of Dolly. ‘Has anything troubled yon, Dr. 
Armstrong?” 

at belie * thinking of 

s ieve I was thi of yon, and 
wondering whether it would be kind or crasi 
to keep from you something I heard to-day.” 

“*I would much rather know the worst. 0h! 
have caer of Dolly's husband? Is he 


‘Don’t tremble so,” said Paul, almost 
irritably. ‘I've heard nothing of Dart, and 
it’s my belief he’s gone to America long ago.” 

“Then what is it?” 

** Mr. Wilmore was married yesterday—ii is 
in to-day'’s papers.”’ 

‘I wonder why they put it off,’ said Nell, 
simply. ‘I thought it was to be in Jane.” 

“ Don’t you mind?” 

“Mind!” she met his glance fearlessly. 


though | ‘‘ Why should I? I think Alice very well suited 


to him, and I hope he will be kind to her.” 

“ But he was your lover?" 

Nell hesitated. 

‘I thought he loved me,” she said, slowly, 
‘and I was so lonely it made me happy just 
to be loved; bat the last time I saw him! 
knew I had been mistaken. He loved himself 
better far than me, and he was hard. He had 
no pity for sorrow or misfortune. Dr. Arm- 
strong, poor Dolly thinks she has wrecked my 
happiness, but I shall be gratefal to her all 
my life for saving me from becoming Mr. 
Wilmore's wife. The a from my 

i but I have never 


head 
‘* Because I could not trust him, and love 


without trust is dead.” 

“*Miss Fortescue,” Paul, slowly, 
“don’t you think we lead very lonely 
lives—you and I?” 

* You have a great many friends,” said the 
girl, quietly, ‘and I—I have Dolly.” 

“ Bat friends cannot fill my heart, and <r | 
must soon leave you. Miss Fortescue—N 
forgive my rashness, but I can keep silent n0 
longer. When your sister leaves you will 
you let me try and comfort you for her loss— 
will you come to me, Nell, and be my wife?’ 

“ Your wife?” 

‘Even so, child! Iam not good at speak- 
ing of such things, but I love you with all my 
hears and soul, I will guard you so far as love 
oan from all care and sorrow if only you will 
be my wife.” “ 

Think of the gulf between us,” said Nell. 
“You are rich and prosperous; I am alone 
in the world.” 

“There is no gulf love cannot cross, and 
until last August I was poor enough. Nell, I 
have longed to speak to you for weeks, but I 
feared your heart was Wilmore’s, and you are 
so gentle, I thought if you refased me, you 
would not like me to come here to #0¢ 


both 





Dolly.” 
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——— 
Nell looked up into his face. 

“Do you kaow that I am jast a copying 
clerk at & law stationer’s? do you know that I 
haven’t @ friend 2” 

“J know that you have worked nobly for 

our sister, and I long for the time when you 
can begin to rest. Neill, can’t you try to care 
for me, dear? I am a rough fellow, but I 
would be all tenderness to you,” 

“Listen!” interrupted Nell; ‘bend down 
yourear. I think I have loved you always; 
ever since you left your tea to come out with 
me, an utter stranger, into the cold, wet 

eets.” 
se Then you will say ‘ Yes,’ Nell?” 

“ You will let me stay with Dolly,” pleaded 
Nell; “ I could not leave her.” 

“JT will never ask you to, but dear, Dolly 
cannot be with you long; a few days, a 
week at most, my child, and you will be 
alone—no, not alone, love! for I want you to 
promise to be my wife,” he urged, ‘be. 
cause then I can guard you better. I 
have some kind friends, Nell, who will taka 
care of you for my sake. I want you to let me 
tell them you are my fiancée, and then when all 
is over I can take you to them until we can be 
married. I can’t leave you here alone, dear, 
when Dolly leayes you.” 

Is was @ proud and happy man who walked 
an hour later into Mrs, Parker's drawing- 
room, and—(the old doctor being out)—con- 
fided his story to her. 

Mrs. Parker looked at Paul with dim eyes. 

It is just exactly like you,” she said, when 
he had finished; ‘I only wonder I never 
guessed it, for you have altered tremendously 
lately. My n ty oy alway: said it would 
ba the making of you to fall in love.” 

“Then please tell her I am ‘ made.’ Dear 
Mrs. Parker; you will go und see my Nell, 
won’s6 you? You won’s think less of her be- 
cause she lives in one room and works hard to 
keep her sister ? ” 

“ You must stop that, Paul.” 

“Tve wanted to stop it ever since last 
August,” growled Paul, ‘‘ but I don’s see how. 
Nell’s a lady, Mrs, Parker; she wouldn’t take 
money even from me.” 
ait will 9 ee Mes. Parker, 

y- “Do you mean sister is danger. 
ously ill?” 
j “So much so that it is only a question of 
ays.” 
2 “And then Miss Fortescue must come to 
8. : 


“ Bat the doctor ?”’ 

“I generally have my own way," confessed 
Mes. Parker, “ and I shall explain to him that 
as I've promised to have Miss Charlotte 
Glennie on a long visit when she ia found, he 
can't — yi A a @ guest of my own 
meanwhile, 
heard of the hefress?”?” Mt *7*hing been 

“ Nothing.” 
pene oe ee ever will be found. 

J upon it, Paul, you will 
Miss a money. . Paes 

rs. Parker went to Warden.read 
pee day, she found that Deatb had been 
er. 

Poor Dorothy had passed away in the night, 
and Paul’s little love was indeed. y~ 
oe in the world. foyer 

“ You must come home with me,” gaid Mrs, 
yes to Nell, whose sweet face won ~ heart 
& Once, though she wondered what her husband 
would say to the threadbare dress, « I have 
ao Saneieene you must be my guest 

at A 80 to the Shrubberies.” 


“My dear, you owe something to Paul; he 


pt 403 = you often, and he couldn't 


oo we filled. 

‘Iam not worthy of him,” she said, simply; 

“bat oh! I love him so, Mea Par! " Didyou 

= 8€e anyone go noble?” eee 
T a elder lady smiled, not unkindly. 

. y dear, he thinks you worthy, and I have 
Bann regard for Paul’s opinion, so I am 

quite ready to believe he ig right. His has 





been a very lonely life, and he needs a wife to 
brighten it. He is rich enough and clever 
enough to satisfy most men, but I fancy he 
needs something more to make him happy.” 

And then with kind, womanly sympathy 
she spoke of Dorothy, and persuaded the for- 
lorn sister to bid adieu to the humble lodgings 
and return with her to Merton House. 

‘*We are very quiet people, dear, but I 
think we can make you feel at home; and I 
orp Paul to plead his cause. You are! 

oth so much alone in the world, you would 
not want a grand wedding. I don’t see why 
your sister's death shonld keep you apart. I 
think you might put off your black dress for 
one day, and make Panl happy.” 

Dr. Parker had been very angry at his 
young colleague's romance, and disposed to 
blame his wife for aiding and abetting him. 

‘* Some uneducated London shop-girl to stay 
with us! I wonder what you'll let yourself 
be persuaded into next?” 

Mrs. Parker had felt too doubtful of Miss 
Fortescue herself to remonstrate very much 
with her husband; but when she had seen 
Nell she felt quite ready to “sit upon” the 
doctor to any extent. 

** Well,” he said, crossly—he was getting in 
years, and hated strangers—pursuing his wife 
into her own sitting-room as soon as he came 
in, ‘ what is she like?"’ 

“She is charming! Really, dear, I don't 
think I could have chosen a nicer wife for 
Paul myself. Her father was a clergyman, 
and she was brought up in an orphan 
asylum.” 

**Ugh!” granted the doctor. “Red hair 
and freckles. I hope she doesn’t squint.” 

But when he saw Nell, dressed in the 

retty mourning his wife had chosen for her, 

6 chi his mind, and before dinner was 
over become quite in favour of the match. 

“You'll have the prettiest home in Clap- 
ham, my dear,” he said, when he had come to 
the drawing-room for his cup of coffee; “ and 
one of the best women in Englaad lived there. 
I never want to meet a kinder heart than Miss 
Tabitha’s. It’s a strange, old-fashioned name, 
but it just suited her.” 

‘*T like it,” said Nell, simply. “It was my 
mother’s.” 

‘Your mother’s!’ exclaimed the doctor. 
** Bless me, why I never heard of anyone but 
my poor old friend being called Tabitha.” 

“Mamma was christened after an aunt she 
never saw. Grandpapa was very unfortunate, 
bat he said he started her in life with a good 
name, She was so good and pretty, it almost 
broke my father’s heart when she died, and he 
only lingered six months after her.” 

“ = you were not called Tabitha—what a 
pity?’ 

‘No. Dolly’s second name was Tabitha, 
bat she did not like it, and so it was never 
used. I was christened after mamma too, 
for my second name is Charlotte.’ 

De. Parker seized her hand. 

‘*Good gracious! I have the strangest idea, 
What was your mother’s maiden name?” 

“Glennie,” replied Nell,.much perplexed ; 
“but I don’t think you can know any of her 
family, she was an only child.” 

Mrs. Parker smiled. 

‘* Well,” she eaid,. kindly, ‘do you know 
that all this while Paul Armatrong has been 
seeking for you? It was your aunt who left 
him his fortune and the Shrubberies. I don’t 
think in all the world there could be a more 
suitable wife for him ; but the strangest thing 
is that is has all come about by accident.” 


* - * * 


Of course Paul was told the wonderful 
story, but he did not seem in the least elated, 
and would evidently quite as soon his darling 
bad remained a penniless girl. 

Still, her riches made no difference in his 
love; and so, when the snowdrops bloomed on 
Dorothy's grave, ‘Little Lotty,” as old Dr. 
Parker persisted in calling Nell, became Mrs. 


ae 


the Shrubberies, where she and her husband 
live together happy in their mutual love, and 
always ready to help other people with Miss 
TasitHa’s Money. 


[THE END.] 











A ruuu-crows whale weighs about a hundred 
tons. 


INTELLIGENCE OF WHALES.—Whales are very 
human and very knowing, too. I have seen 
those gigantic whale mothers sporting with 
their calves, and rolling in clamsy play with 
them, within pistol shot of the schooner. A 
whale has some senses finer than ours. They 
seem to have some sort of electric communi- 
cation between them, though far apart. At 
times, if one whale, though half a mile from 
his companions, is struck, the rest seem in- 
stantly to know it, and dash madly off. A 
whale in swimming leaves a slight ooze or 
streak of oil behind on the water's surface. 
The whalers call it ‘‘the slick.’’ Now, this 
“slick” does afford some sort of commu- 
nication to the whale when it is touched by 
any foreign substance, and the whalemen in 
their boats will avoid crossing it when they 
see it, for it seems as if it conveyed warning 
to a whale they are desirous of approaching. 
The “ calf” sometimes lagged a few yards 
behind the “cow” while our boats were in 
chase, and if by accident our boat header put 
his iron into that calf the mother instantly 
knew it, and then, and not till then, would she 
turn fariously on the boat. When she was 
roused man was no match at all for her. For 
wounding her calf a ‘‘ cow’ chased one of our 
boats ashore, and for an hour she lay “ on and 
off,” blockading their port of safety, and wait- 
ing for them to put off, that she might have 
another whack at them. They did not put off 
until she had gone. 


Wonpbers oF tHE UnIverst.— What assertion 
will make one believe that in one second of 
time, one beat of the pendalam of a clock, a 
ray of light travels over 152,000 miles, and 
would therefore perform the tour of the world 
in about the same time that it requires to 
wink with our eyelids, and in much less than 
a@ swift ronner occupies in taking a single 
stride! What mortal can be made to believe, 
without demonstration, that the sun is almost 
a million times larger than the earth? And 
that, although so remote from us, a cannon- 
ball, shot directly towards it, and maintain. 
ing its fallspeed, would be twenty years in 
reaching it? Yet it affects the earth by its 
attraction in an appreciable instant of time! 
Who would not ask for demonstration when 
told that a goat's wing, in its ordinary flight, 
beats many hundred times in a second, or that 
there exist animated and regularly organized 
beings, many thovsands of whose bodies laid 
together would not extend an inch? Bat what 
are these to the astonishing truths which 
modern optical inquiries have disclosed, which 
teach that every point of a medium through 
which a ray of light passes is affected with a 
succession of periodical movements, regularly 
recurring at eqaal intervals, no less than five 
hundred millicns of millions of times in a 
single second. That it is by such movements 
communicated to the nerves of the eye, that 
wesee, Nay, more, that itis the difference in 
the frequency of their recurrence which affects 
us with the sense of the diversity of colour? 
That, for instance, in acquiring the sensation 
of redness, our eyes are affected four hundred 
and eighty-two millions of millions of times; 
of yellowness, five hundred and forty-two mil- 
lions of millions of times ; and of violet, seven 
hundred and seven millions of millions of 
times per second? Do not such things sound 
more like the ravings of madmen than the 
sober conclasions of people in their waking 
senses? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to 
which any one may most certainly arrive who 
will only be at the trouble of examining the 
chain of reasoning by which they have been 





Paul Armstrong, and went home a bride te 
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FACETIZ. 


Gorse THe Roexps or tHE Press,—Waltz- 
ing. 

Tue pavement of Hades ia relaid the first of 
every January. 

Lire is fall ‘of comp sation. The 
of the deaf and dumb man never gets him 
into trouble. 

A CORRESPONDENT’ watts to know how long 
girls should be courted. Reply: With a step- 
ladder.— American Paper. 

Tuene is a Wall-street man so very polite 
that he takes off his hat when speaking toa 
lady through the telephone. 

Mn. Baty: ‘Al, old boy, what can I give 
my wife for her birthday? Something very 
rare.” Al; ‘' Give her a losk of you hair.” 

A NEWLY-STARTED paper delicately announces 
that its charge for marriage notices is ‘‘ juss 
what the ectasy of the bridegroom may 
prompt,’’ 

Provup Moruer (piqued that her child's ad. 
vances meet with no response from fair 
stranger): “‘ Why, baby dear, that’s not‘your 
grandma.’ 

A wrt, like'a kiss, should be asked for with “ 
the eyes alone—and then, when consent is 
evident, should be taken without unnecessary \ 
questions or delay. 

‘* Ary things come to him who waits,” says 
the proverb, the man who, after waiting 
half an hour, discovers that the last car has 
gone, is nota believer in it. 

Our Pessimistic Carker says, with reference 
to woman's work, that the girl of his boyhood 
was of the right type, the girl of the futare 
will be merely a type-writer. 

Mistress (engaging cook): ‘‘ Hawe you.ever 
had any experience ? ’ Mra. Maloney (curtly) : 
“Experience, is it? Share I wuz in siven 
places the pasht three months.” 

“How did you like the Wagner oparads, 
Clara.” “I enjoyed them immensely, Thea 
person back of you who alwayghuma an opera 
gets left when it comes to Wagner.” 

Mrs. Yeast: ‘‘ What kind of hand does:your 
husband write?” Mrs. Bacon: ‘‘ Well, when, 
he is making ont the. cheque for my weebly 
allowance, he writes a very cramped hand!” 

Ir is hard on ® young man to spend thuee 
months :deciding which of two. girla-he will 
choose for his wife, and then to find out when 
~ proposes that neither one of them will have 

im. 

‘* Lave goss out at the window when 
povarty enters the door,” bat should peverty 
retire by the door, it is amazing: with what, 
cotenhe love comes: scrambling ia at the-win- 

ow. 

‘*80 yomenjoyed your walk, Kate; did: you 
goalone?” Kate: Oh, yes, mamma; quite 
alone. Brother: ‘‘ Then how is it, Kit, you. 
took an umbrella and brought home a walking- 
stick ?” 

Taree a.m.—I say, offshar, ishn't that 
high-stoop brown-stone house mine?” “ Yes, 
Mr. Saunders, that’s yeur horse, “Wel, I 
wish when it (hic) comes this way ‘gain you'd 
stop it.” 

Mr. Bater: “Your uncle has directed in 
his will that yon shall have one cent,’”” Mr. 
Spendthrift: “Good, kind anole!” (In sudden 
alarm) ‘* Are you sure, Mr. Brief, it isn a 
counterfeit ?” 

Brown: ‘Your teacher can’t, be such a 
mean man as you make ont. I notice his son 
has all the toys he can possibly need.” Little 
Johnnie : ‘‘ Why, dad, thoseare what his father 
takes away from the other boys,” 


Jonzs (home rather late after s night at the 
club): ‘‘By Jove, my dear, I can’t: find my 
watch. Mast have. left it in my other vest at 
the office. Do you know where itis?” Mca 
Jones (with forced calmness): ‘ How should I 





know, George? I'm no pawnbroker.” 


At tas Turatne. — Blobson (tising ex- 
citedly): “ Down with ‘the red umbrella in 
front!” Mrs, Blobson him back): 
‘“‘ For meroy’s' sake, be quiet. That isn’t ar 
umbrella; it's a mew spring hat!” 

Wt Turr Saw.—“And I suppose, my 
dears, you found the pictures at the Academy 
very beautifal?’’ “Ob, yes, papa dear! But 
you 'shonld have seen the Dachess of Damble- 
ton's dress! That was sinsply divine!” 

_ Tsar wae quite an excusable slip of the 
tongue which a young orator made at a meet- 
iog wry: #7 “She,” he said, referring to 
Canada, “ completed her twenty-first 
year; she has attained to her manhood.” 

Anxious Mamma: “ Little Dick is up-stairs, 
crying with the toothache.” Practical papa : 
“Take him around to the dentist's” “I 
haven’t any money.”” “ You won't need any 
money. The toothache will stop before you 
get there.” 

* Berten not wait for Charlie any longer. 
You know what it is when a fellow is calli 
Jat biddig her goodnight” All ight tet 
ust bi er good.night.” “ Albright; 
us go and have a game of billiards. We'll just 
have time.” 

“Ma,” said Bobby, ‘is it wrong for little 
boys to tie tin kettles to.dogs 
edly wrong, Bobby; I hope yon’ :never do 
such &,thing.as that.)’ ‘No, indeed, ma,” re- 
plied Bobby, emphatically; “all I do is to 
hold the dog.” 

‘*You say that you did not know thas you 
were violating the law? Ah! but, my dear 
sir, ignorance of the law is no excuse to any 
man.” Peisoner: “ That's kind o’ rough'on 
both of us, ain’t it, jadge2?” Criers..“‘ Order 
in the Court.” 

eee 3 —~ a Sesigetiianes ( i ): 
“ Papa, I found a dozen grey hairsin my! head 
this morning, .and pulled them outi, Don’t 
qe cr me away, though.” mon) (sighiag 

wily); “ Give you away,Emily ? I've.aban- 
doned all hope of it,” 

Mrs. Newmonte (effusively): ‘‘ Tins: lovely 
chair is very ancient, of course; brought over 
by some of your charming posterity?’ Mrs. 
Oldenayme (coldly): ‘‘No, madame; that 
was just brought home from the manufactory 

by your brother, I believe,’ 

Fonp mother: “Little Dick iss perfect 
entleman, bless hie little heart! Coming 
own-staira, he. politely s aside and 
allowed Mrs. Heavyweight te precede him. 
Didn't you, darling?” Little Dick: ‘ Yes, 
mamma; I was 'fraid she might stamble.” 

Son: " Pa, why does God make it rain?” 
Pa: ‘*My dear little boy, God makes it rain 
that the corn and fruit will ripen.’ ‘ Well, 
what does He make it rain on the water for, 
where there is mo corn or fruit?’ “Go to 
bed, or I'lt tarn you over my knee; you little 
scam p.” 


Mary: ‘' George, I have heard. you spoken 
of freqnently ass snocessfal_bnsingsa. man ?”’ 
“T am that. Why?” ‘“ Well, considering 
the fact that 
three years, I think 
reputation and talk 
his reputation. 


‘“‘ Let's see,” he~said,ias he meta friend at 
the post-office yesterday, “ didn’s you havea 
lawsuit the other day?’ “I did.” ‘Who 
heat?” ‘*The other man.” “And are you 
going to: carry it up?’* “Oh; no.» I settled 
it.” “How?” “After courts tadjourned I 
gave him the allfiredest licking a man ever 
got, and I don’t want to be mean and appeal 
the case besides.” 


Jones: “ Did your read the-account of our 
picnic in the paper last-evening?'” Brown: 
‘No, I haven't looked’atia newspaper for ten 
days.’ Jones: ‘* Not reading’ the re? 
How cam you do without them?’ Brown: 
‘* Well, you see I found a purse containin 
money and I'm afraid I'll-see it advertised i 
I read the papers;and it wouldn’t do to b 
dishonest, you know.” 


nsiness.” He maintained 


* taile.?.”’ “ Decid- B 


ou have been visiting, ms for | 
you should maintain your! 


We have heard of men’ engraving the 
Lord’s prayer on a five cent piece, bat: 
York poet has excelled thia feat. He has 
written a poem “Oa a Lock of Washington's 
Hair.” 

SraRcHtne smart por: “ Daddy, why didn’; 
he tell.a lie whew his father asked him abon} 
the cherry tree?” Oynical parent: “ Ham 
guess he was getting ons ready, boy, bui ] 
s’pose he hadn't tinie to hatchet.” 

Tuere is nothing like a tranguil miad ip 
journalism. A London.daily in commenting 
upon the appalling disaster at Johnstown, 
where so many lives were loat, can only evolve 
this reflection: ‘‘ We cannot do these things 
in the Ofd Country on the American scale of 

ificence.” 

“* Dear me! \this is so. annoying!” said Mr, 
Haggerty, impatiently. ‘ I've looked all over 
the house for my pipe, and can't find it any. 
where.’ ‘Did you look in your month?" 
asked Mrs. Haggerty, regardiag him witha 
smila * No.by George! Amd it's there, 
too,” said Haggerty. 

Mrss:‘Grapys > “You appeared very abruptly 
with your errand a while ago. You mast not 
come so suddenly into the rooa® when Mr. 
Smithers is'speading the evening with me,” 
i : “Baddent! Andis it paddent ye 
callityand meat the kayhobs a: fall ‘three- 
quarterd ofan /hoar?” 


Waar is a kiss? is a questiqn which has 
agitated the ‘world for centuries, The great 
sag is solved at last! Dr. Heury Gib. 

8, in a recent lecture at‘ San Francisco, 
described a kiss ag “the anatomical jaxta. 
position of two-orbicularis oris muscles in a 
state of contraction.” There! 


Goon Soul: ‘I grievously regret you. are to 
leave our ohurch, dear, pastor.” Pastor 
(humbly): ‘' You should notgrieve. No doubt 
the Lord will send you a better ‘servant to fill 
my place.” ‘‘No, noj sir. We'verhad nine 
since I’ve. lived in this parish, and each one 
haz been. worse than the last.’ 

A-voune felfow at Swansea was asked by the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions what he did for 
beer on ys. “ Well,” said he, “ some- 
times I gets it over night, sometimes I doer 
without; when I wants it badly, and have not 
got it, I does my #htee miles and gete it.” And 
most people will think he deserves it. 


“ Waar is the use of the white patch ons 
rabbit's tail?’’ This question. has been 
recently answered by a learned man at a 
learned gathering. He said, “it is usefal for 
and hy one rabbit to signal. ta another— 

rhaps army signalising may receive a usefa! 
bint from nature in her wise ways.” 

A MIDDLE-AGED woman who:hed just slipped 
into a seat in a street car, made vacant for her 
,by a gentleman, having neglected) to: thank 
i him, was asked by, her little danghter who wat 
with. her why she; had not. done:so.: ‘‘ My 
dear,” whispered her mother, +‘ people don't. 
stand.on csremony in street cara!’ “Ob! I 
see how it is,”’ remarked: the little,ane quite 
audibly, ‘‘ the gentlemen stand anyway, with- 
out the cerempny.”’ 


Hine is # seintillition of unconscious 
humonr from & crowded street. A little girl 
of two or three years had been lost, and was 
crying most bitterly, and would not tell any of 
those who ‘asked her what washer name or 
address. Seeing the position of. affuirs, a 
benevolent old gentlenzan.said kindly: to her: 
“ My dear, won't you'tell*me yourname? Do 
try and recollect. It can’t be so very long 
since you were baptised.” 

“Joun, wake up! I hear a-noise.in. the 
kitchen. Taere’s somebody in; tha,hease!” 
(Jamping out of bed) ‘ Don't ba afeaid,, Maria. 
Ill drive him out! Be cslm,,denling!’ 
“Don't go down that steep stairway with 
your revolver cocked, John. It might go off 
before yon are ready.” (Crawliag back into 
bed.) “ Mrs, Bills, if you haven.t any conf- 
dence in my mapnag+ment of barglars you can 
take the revolver a 1d go dowa yourself.” 
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SOCTETY. 


_— 


Tux latest eccentricity in the evening cos- 


tume of the jeumesse dorés appears to be the:} population 
Tumreen ofevery hundred inhabitants: of | the former. 


wearing of s white tie with a thin edging of 
scarlet. 

Tue bridal veil of the Princess Louise of 
Augnstenburg, the sister of the German 
Empress, who is betrothed to Prince Frederick 

d of Prussia, haw been mate in Silesia, 
and four hundred women have been working. 
on it for two months. It isthree metres long, 
and one a half metres wide, 

Pace Aupert Victor eigns himself 
“ Baward,’” but that ia for the intimate few. 

Tune is a refreshing variety in the super. 
stitions of actors: and other public performers. 
It is stated of Madame. Albani, the prim 
donra, that she will. never: travel withent a 
portrait group of the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice, She chooses to regard it as a 
charm. 

Ax old Colonial statute has been discovered 
in New Jersey, still unrepealed, which: pro- 

that: of whatever ege, 
profession, or rank, whether maids or widows, 
who after this . Aot, impose. upon or 
into matrimony any ‘of his Majesty's 
subjects, by, virtae of “scents, co 
washes, paints, artificial teéth, false hair, or 
high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
now in force sgainst. witcherafé and like mis- 
demeanours.” 

Tse old stary, of Prince . Afbert. Victor's 
marriages to! Prineess Victoria.of Teck.is again 
revived. It seems a ‘great’ } as the: two 
young people like each other, that it should 
not be ailowed,... Primcess. Victoria is as.mavh 
an English Princess as any one canibe, She 
is pretty, nice, and popular. -She.-was_bern 
in England, and bas’ been brought up ‘here, 
and if there are any'drawbaoke they are only 
pecuniary ones,,and those the. country,need 
not consider. 

Wuen the Emperor Wiltiam gnes ta Ozhorne, 
he will find in the garden which opens from 
the cagsiage drive; near the flwg tower, a 
magnificent myrtle, which cannot fail to 
arrest his attention, and this great shrub was 
originally, & sprig-from his mother's wedding 


_ Men millinerg are on the inoreage in every 
city in Europe, . They are now. employed in 
all the. millinery. establishments, of » Londen, 
and Paris. It is) said to be absolutely neces- 
sary if shonld be‘ so in order. to restore the 
lost balance ; and, since the medical profession 
has been invaded by women, the millinery 
trade has been.in.ita taxm aaurped by men. 

Tre nvsical laugh, ag tanght in schools of 
polite deportment, must now retire in favour 
of the latest educational.novelty. Itis no 
oC to teach girls how: to 
oranges with fastidions grace and ease, in 
order, I suppose, that fature suitors, perhaps 
contented with every ether: may ‘not 
retire in dismay; atter oie their 
with, the, ON, 
It you heve mastered the-art. of, eee 
yee cleguatiny and can teach. the: ape 

y ‘making career may, open .u e 
you lack fania. hes " we 

Tae Shah is probably the most restless 
man on the face of the earth, Not only is he 
always afraid of being assassinated, but 
another reason for the frequent and sudden 
movements of the Shah is his intense devotion 
po eg a a? and shooting— 

itremarked, His. ise 

pub-cnts shot with a tiile)—ihe Ring of 
ersia is happy; and, in fact, the nomadic 
existence of is.ancestors ia almost necessary 
je - him. Swarthier than most of his subjects, 
he middle height, his appearance: is so well- 
—— eince his visits to Europe that it 
Le - needadescription. Very short-sighted, 
@ is seldom withont his ctacles, and until 





&|Crossto Portemouth, a distance of seventy- 


‘tha latter sounds very much like the former. 


STATISTICS, 


WE have one doctor to every 1,450 of the 


thiv country are under five years old, 

THERE are nine vernacular papers in Wales, 
returning handsomer profits, in proportion to 
bos oa deremar ae than in any country in the 
weorid. 


Many creatures. eat more than their own 
weight.of food.daily ; the spider, for instance, 
—_ a dwily amount equal to twenty-six 
mes its own weight. 

THERE are as many besrhouses. and gin- 
palacesin London. as. would, if their frente 
were placed side by side, reach from Charing 


three miles! 





GEMS. 


Lisz.is history, not poetry. 
Axnvsz may not be criticism, but sometimes 


Reason cannot show itself more reasomable 
than to cease reasoning on things that are 
above reasoning. 

Taerez is no house s0 small that it has. not 
room forlove; there:is no castle so. large that 
it cannot be filled with it, 

Tuere is nosurer:-mark.of the absence of 
the highest moral and intellectual qualities 
than a cold reception of excellence. 

You may depend upon it that he is a good 
man whose intimate friends are all , and 
whose enemies are characters decidedly bad. 

Wuen bad men: combine, the: good must 
associate, else they wilf fall, one by one, an 
unpitied sacrifice in.a contemptible straggle. 

TxERE can be no truer test. of the noble‘and 
-heroic, in any individnal, than .the. degree «in 
which he. possesses the faculty of distinguish- 
ving heroism from absurdity. 

Ir is worth realizing that there is no such 
thing as commonplaee: life. or uninteresting 
circumstances. They are so:only becanse we 
do not see into: them—do not know them, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Breap Caxe.—Grate some crumb of bread, 
and throw itinto boiling milk, and stir it over 
the. fire till it all boils. Let it boil a. few 
iminutes,.then stir in.a piece of butter, sugar, 
lemon peel. grated, and: some sultanas; and 
|. when well mixed ponr it all inte a well-buttered 
mouid, and bake, it till of a nice colonr, when it 
shonld-be, turned. out, and served with vanilla 
sugar sifted over it; 

“Gincer CuampaGne’”' is made in the follow: 


= 


in.small. pieces, te sixty. gallons. of 

allow it to: boil gently for half-an-hour, care. 
| folt removing any froth, that may arise. 
Coal the liqnor a soon ag possible, and when 
ata bloed-heat (100 degrees. Fahrenheit) add 
nine pounds of finely-chopped raising and the 
jnice of six dozen lemons, Allow the liquid. 
to.ferment,.and_afier standing a. month. hottle 
it. If desiced, the amount of ginger may be 
reduced to snit the taste, 

Eac Sanpwien,—Boil, three fresh for 
twenty wonton pin e into cold w: re When 
cold, take off the shells, Ponnd 
yolks and the whites in a mortar, adding salt 
and pepper to. teate, three- ounces of ‘butter, 
and deasert-spoonfula of cream, Keep 
on-poun the eggs while these ingredients 
are being mixed in, and the white must be 


almost ag fine. as.the yolks. Spread thin 
bread and buster, all the pieces the same.size 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is @ mistake to mix chilled milk with. 
fresh, as the latter will be injured by 


A Panisian novelty is porous glass; by its 
means rooms are kept coo! without draught, 
and glasses empty without drinking. 

In Galway it is considered so unlucky to 
catch sight of a fox that fishermen will not put 
to sea.if they notice one while going to their 
boats. 

Ar the top of the Hifful Tower, for a fee, 
specially prepared note paper, dated from the 
summit of the tower, is provided, and the 
_writer can have the letter posted-on the spot. 
Tue camel is the only animal that cannot 
‘swim. Is is an extraordinary fact that the 
moment it loses its footing in a stream it turns 
over, and makes no effort to save itself from 
drowning. 

Gorrut says that no one-shonld undertake 
to write a novel till past forty. Wers this 
advice followed what a. deal of.trash in flashy 
bindings: would icease to decorate the book 
stalls and library shelves. 

Ir you want knowledge, you must toil for 
for it; if food, you muat to for it; and if 
pleasure; you musé toil for it. Toil is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil, and: not. by self- 
indulgence and indolence. When a man gets 
to-love work, his life is a happy one, 

Everyong who. takes ihe slightest interest 
in natural history will be sorry to learn that 
the kangaroo is in danger of being extin- 
guished, Its skin ie so valuable that large 
numbers of young kangaroos are killed, and 
high authorities are of opinion that, nnless 
the process is stopped, Australians will, soon 
have _ the last specimen of thisinteresting 
anima 


Ir is.a curions fact thatso firm in texture 
is the paper of a genuine Bank of England 
note that butning can hardly destroy it. The 
authorities; have in.a little glazed frame the 
remnante of: a note which waein the.great 
fire of Chicago, Though completely charred 
and black, the paper holds together, and the- 
note ia sufficiently legible to establish its 
genuineness and to be cashed. 


Tue French President owes a great deal of 
his success to, the assistance, of his wife, a 
talented woman, lively and well-informed, 
who left no stone unturned to place M. Carnot 
in his present position, and. when there to help 
him to falfil it to the best advantage. Madame 
Carnot is the daughter of a brilliant man, 
Dapont White, the tranalator of Stuart Mill's 
work into French: She speaks: Haglish 
| fiaently. 

Tur Chinese never kiss,,but a Chinese may- 
has attempted to instruct the benighted 


Celestials. He says: “ Kissing ia a form of 
courtesy which consists of presenting the lips 


ing manner :—Add forty pounds of ginger, cus; to the lower part of the chin and making & 
water, and 


pound.” Again; ‘Children, when visiting 
“their seniors, apply their mouth to the left or 
right lips of the elder with a smacking 
noise.” It is to be feared that. this matter. of- 
fact description of the procegs is hardly 
likely to lead to its. naturalization in the 
‘Middle Kingdom. 

Tus is how Edison goes to work when he 
wante to perfect one of the wonderful instru- 
ments with which he intends, in a very literal 
‘gense, to electrify the world. A year end a 
half. ago he found himeelf at a standstill for 


the | something sufficiently tough and durable io 


form the carbon loeps of ‘hia incandesnent 
light, tif! he bethought him of a peenliar kind 
Lof bamboo to be found only in the wilde of 
| South America. An emissary was at, once 
dispatched to make the necessary search, and 
now, after a yeer's inoredible suffering and 
adventures, the discovery bas besn made, apd 
so another of the electric light probleme has 








he opens his 
of a mild wee he gives rather the idea 


pand shape, Put the egg mixture rather thick 
on one’ piece ; cover,.cut, and serve.aa ahove,, 


been solved. 


darin who has travelled ia western nations. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


 - edie: travels faster in warm air than in 
cold. 


Coox.—Goose- se, when mixed with cocoa-butter, 
formas an admirable basis for ointment. 

Cossre.—Pinck them out with small tweezers, a 
dozen or so daily, till all are eradicated. 

Lizzie.—For a grapdparent, nine months—three in 
crape, three in black, three half-mourning. 

Sotprer’s Grri.—The pay of a private in the British 
ey three times as high as that of one in the 

ench. 

Worx.—Every sewing machine seems to have its own 
special make of needles, and it will be wisest for you to 
send direct to the maker. 


Ocp Reaper —Black lace scarves of the thin light 
type of Chantilly will be used, but more as fichus and 
small visites than round the neck. 

A. B.—You must continue the payments to the child’s 
whoever that may be, during the whole 


1 ian, 
appointed in the registration order. 


egal 
perk 
te Norwan Total abstinsoae Goclaty: cds with ade 

or" ence > 
a total membership of 72,000, of whom 8,000 Ay 
Templars. 

Hatr Brorner.—Settle the family dispute amon 
yourselves. It seems that 2 your wits loves 
you, no protestation to the contrary on the part of her 
parents will prevent her from returning to your side. 

H, 8.—Good wri does not fit a person for holding 


Lovrr of Fasniox.—Floral bonnets are the fashion. 
They are made on tulle shapes drawn on wires, and sold 
in all colours. Strings are hardly seen since the 
warm weather has set in. lace over shot 
silk or over green silk is worn, but not all ik lace. 


Amy S.—The lines 
* For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning,” 
are to be found in Charles Kingsley’s poem of the 
* Three Fishers.” 
A. K.—The Royal Tapestry Works at Old Windsor are 
not, as many su’ » . Thanks to 
now being execu’ for the Lord Brassey, 
and others, the looms are still going, will continue 
so for some time to come, but number of workpeople 
is reduced to four. 


DisaPPorntep ANNIz.—It would be useless to encour- 
@ the advances of a man who seems to know so little 


oi both yourself and lady friend. 
acquaintance, and not as a lover, for 
proved himself to be. 

8. K.—1. The boar-hound, or Ulmer dog, 
some, is principally used for the 
warehouses, prisons, banks, bre’ &e. 
‘of dog has not the same keen sent as the bloodhound. 
SN oe those with whom it 
acquainted. 2. Very good writing. 

T. D.— lace mantles are quite fashionable, and 
are made without lining. [If it only requires some 
slight addition to make of full length, make a yoke top 
of velvet and jet and set the lace into it, and drawn 
into waist at , adding a eash bow of moiré ribbon 
or a jetornament, The front to hang loose like a cloak 
with a jet clasp or ribbon bows. 


J. Janvis.—To break off any set habit, such as chew- 
ing, smoking, or pg the exercise of -power is 
absolutely necessary. Make up your mind to a 
from tobacco, and resolutely fight the inclination to re- 
turn to its use, There is no use of trying the so- 
substitutes for the weed, as they almost invariably in- 
tensify the wish to obtain the real article, 

Witz's Lovz.—A girl of sixteen or seventeen years of 
~ - is not, as a general rule, sufficiently developed either 
p cally or mentally, to assume the w responsi- 

ties attendant upon ony. Wait for three 
gears at least, when 
charge of a househol 


ou will be better fitted to 

of your own. If he loves you, 
Ahere is no reason why he should object to waiting. 
‘Prerry Jess.—A very simple and inexpensive hair- 
curl liquid is made by to one quart of hot 
a thith ote toceetanel Lane and one drachm 
of gum arabic. Stir, and as soon as the ingredients 
dissolved, add three ta’ fuls of strong spirits 


camphor. When retiring at ni wet the hair wi 
this solution, and roll it in twists of paper as usual. 


One or A Cuivs.—This column is conducted in the 
ne eee and not for the benefit of one 


thank our correspon 
this fact in mind and not feel slighted if 
given them. 


no answer is 


Anxious Morner.—Short sight is due to many causes 
Professor Firster, Head Physician of the Royal Eye 
5 ~ infre tly ane to wearing too ea in 

nD quen' jue t- 
fitting collars, 

CLever Boy.—The first quotation may be freely trans- 
lated : “ While we live, let us live in peace and harmony.” 
The other Latin sentence is so constructed as to 
make a clear translation of it an impozsibility. Perhaps 
the party who wrote it in your album may be able to 
solve the mystery. 


Gertrude —The word Mizpah is of Hebrew 0: 
the strict meaning of which is a watch tower, or a 


of observation 


timental 


. The sen' 
ay bye 49th verse of the 31st 
these words: ‘‘The Lord 


w 


Henry 8.—Onion juice is useful for 
to metal. The 


ted on 


part company. 


Now the 


and then glued toast foun 

paper iu a zinc ; 

pwd my wel gulp ee y Sere ; 
c 


; 


3 





solution of washing soda, and afterwards 
with onion juice. If 

this, it is almost impossi 

plate. 


A Berc1an.—Louls Napoleon, whose full 
Bonaparte. 


a. , and his title N. 
Ill. —— of 
the Tuilleries, April 20, 1808 
= Ss B. ‘ ey of 
emperor. 1, he went to Caislehurst, 
County, antl peated tars wall Le death, on the 9th 
nike His wife, the ex-Empress Eugente, is 


z4 
Rae 


HER MIND NOT MADE UP YET. 


love me, offer your heart, 


to 
ana. don’t think Reortions, thnghs till I 
me 

Oh, don’t ask an answer tonight pag 


Oh, don’t ask an answer to-: it | 


PR ca Risson.—According to a trustworthy au 
e 


teas tember 188. An Hagin 
, nam 
Turn: Commonly known as “ Dicky” T 
given to orth in the 


temperance in 
Richard 





and deli. 
bed. rast > a 
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Ready, ce, 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LII., Deyo th, ‘rea. 
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